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Published This Month! 


A Freshman Composition Text, 
Founded on Three Assumptions: 


| Good writing is the accurate expression of clear 
N thought. 


Good writing is always the same process, no mat- 
\.s ter how much the materials and situations may 
change. 


| Freshman composition should acquaint the stu- 
N dent with writing of real excellence and perma- 
nent significance. 


A WRITER’S READER 


Models and Materials for the Essay 


PHILIP W. SOUERS, JOHN C. SHERWOOD, IRMA Z. SHERWOOD 
(University of Oregon) 


PART ONE—THE ANALYSIS OF MODELS 


32 selections by distinguished essayists . . . Each essay is an example of 
clear purpose effectively carried out. Questions after each selection 
provide the student with the means of analyzing the technique 
by which the writer has accomplished his purpose. 


PART TWO—THE ANALYSIS OF RAW MATERIALS 


Seven exercises, each containing related but unassimilated facts out of 
which an essay can be made, and each specifically based on one of the 
models in Part One . . . These exercises demonstrate the process by 
which the writer converts raw materials into a finished product. 


Probable list price: $2.50. Examination copies sent on request. 


HARCOURT, BRACE anp CO. New York 17, N.Y. 
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enevatlon Revised Edition 


by George K. Anderson, Brown University 
and Eda Lou Walton, New York University 


A critical study of the best in American and 
English twentieth-century creative writing. 


Revised and Expanded 


THIS GENERATION has now been completely revised and expanded 
and brought up to date with an entirely new chapter on the writing of 
the war and immediate post-war years. It continues to feature not only a 
careful selection of significant British and American writing, but also 
comprehensive historical essays, critical interpretations of each period, 
biographical sketches and footnotes wherever they are needed to clarify 
language, explain structure, or lighten poetic obscurity. 


More and Newer Material 


The revised edition, longer by some hundred-odd pages and having 
by virtue of its new, attractive, and eminently readable format an in- 
creased type load per page, contains 22% more material than the first 
edition. Of the 87 authors in the new table of contents, 34 are new to the 
book. 


Illustrations 
Thirty contemporary examples of the graphic arts (prints, drawings, 
etchings, woodcuts) by outstanding American, British, and European 
artists have been reproduced for the revised edition. 


Here, then, is a tested history-anthology of con- 
temporary literature brought to an even greater 
reliability and completeness at a time when the 
twentieth-century course is finally emerging as 
one of the most necessary in the whole curriculum. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ATLANTA DALLAS PASADENA SAN FRANCISCO 


UNDERSTANDING 
AND 


USING ENGLISH 


NEWMAN B. BIRK and GENEVIEVE B. BIRK 


A Realistic Text 


The authors of Understanding and Using English know that college students make 
errors in grammar and usage. They know that, to an overwhelming extent, the 
same mistakes are made over and over again. They have learned, too, that no 
mere reference book is fully effective in forestalling these errors. 


Help Where Help Is Needed 


Understanding and Using English gives help where help is needed. Chapter 
Three, * “Conventions and Meaning,”’ is a direct, fresh discussion, with illustra- 
tions and exercises, of the reasons and the rules for the basic conventions of 
writing. 


The Trouble-Spots 


Chapter Three deals with such matters as Capitalization, Conventional Uses 
of Commas, Punctuation, Agreement of Subject and Verb, Reference of Pro- 
nouns, Spelling, Subordination, and Parallelism. Here, in language and form 
suitable to the college freshman, is a sensible attack upon the actual trouble-spots 
in college writing, those errors and blunders which comprise by far the greater 
part of all the college student’s errors in grammar and usage. 


In this respect, as in others, Understanding and Using English is a 
realistic text. 


*For reference use, the Handbook section (page 395) defines grammatical terms and explains mat- 
ters of usage. 


The ODYSSEY PRESS, Inc. 


386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH 


AN OFFICIAL ORGAN of the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
W. Hatriep, Editor LaTouretre STockweELt, Assistant Editor 


ADVISERS 
ELECTED BY THE SUBSCRIBERS 


Georce Arms, University of New Mexico Georce Porter, University of California 
Kennetu N. Cameron, Indiana University Warner G. Rice, University of Michigan 
Joun T. Frepericx, Notre Dame Henry W. Sams, University of Chicago 

Kart Dykema, Youngstown College Atxan Seacer, University of Michigan 

Joun Gassner, Queens College Rosert E, Spitter, University of Pennsyl- 
Rosert Hume, University of Nevada vania 

Frep B. Wesleyan University Donatp Sraurrer, Princeton University 
Samuet H. Monk, University of Minnesota Austin Warren, University of Michigan 
Porter G. Perrin, University of Washington Henry W. We ts, Columbia University 
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OTHER TITLES 


Great Masterpieces of literature are made available at low cost, 
in a convenient size, and are bound in hard, durable covers. 
Each volume contains an informative introduction that gives 
background material about the author and his work. $.30 4 copy. 


Moliére, THE WOULD-BE INVALID edited by M. 
Bishop 

Keats, SELECTED POEMS edited by G. H. Ford 

Milton, SAMSON AGONISTES AND SHORTER 
POEMS edited by A. E. Barker 

Wordsworth, SELECTED POEMS edited by G. W. Meyer 

Marlowe, THE TRAGICAL HISTORY OF DOCTOR 
FAUSTUS edited by P. H. Kocher 

Shakespeare, KING LEAR edited by R. C. Bald 

More, UTOPIA edited and translated by H. V. S. Ogden 

Browning, SELECTED POEMS edited by W. C. DeVane 

SELECTIONS FROM THE FEDERALIST edited by H. S. 


Commager 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA edited by T. Spencer 
HAMLET edited by R. C. Bald 

HENRY IV Part I edited by R. C. Bald 

JULIUS CAESAR edited by Hereward T. Price 
MACBETH edited by Matthias A. Shaaber 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING edited by C. T. Prouty 
OTHELLO edited by Mark Eccles 

RICHARD II edited by Theodore Spencer 

ROMEO AND JULIET edited by Harry R. Hoppe 
THE TEMPEST edited by Alfred Harbage 
TWELFTH NIGHT edited by Mark Eccles 


Matthew Arnold, FOUR ESSAYS ON LIFE AND LETTERS 
edited by E. K. Brown 

Francis Bacon, SELECTED ESSAYS edited by J. M. Patrick 

Chaucer, CANTERBURY TALES edited by R. D. French 

Dante, INFERNO translated and edited by T. G. Bergin 

Goethe, FAUST Part I edited by B. Q. Morgan 

T. H. Huxley, SELECTIONS FROM ESSAYS edited by A. Castell 

Jonson, THE ALCHEMIST edited by G. E. Bentley 

Machiavelli, THE PRINCE translated and edited by T. G. Bergin 

Mill, ON LIBERTY edited by A. Castell 

Montaigne, SELECTIONS FROM ESSAYS edited by D. M. Frame 

Newman, THE USES OF KNOWLEDGE edited by Leo L. Ward 

Voltaire, CANDIDE edited by N. L. Torrey 


125th 


ANNIVERSARY 


1825-1950 


APPLETON -CENTURY-CROFTS 
35 West 32nd Street 
New York 1, New York 
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3rd 
EDITION 


Better College 
English 


By John W. Bowyer, George Bond, Ima 
Herron, and John L. Brooks 


This new text covers a wide variety of materials selected to guide the 
inexperienced writer, reader, and speaker. Emphasis is first placed on 
the immediate problems of the beginning student—theme writing and 
reading; and thorough consideration is given to grammar, correct 
English usage, diagramming, and the construction of effective sen- 
tences. There is an especially full chapter on vocabulary with much 
more than average emphasis on word formation. Other chapters con- 
sider the mechanics of writing the paragraph as the basic unit of 
thought organization, common exposition forms, the library paper, 
letters, different types of literature, and straight thinking. Every 
chapter has exercises and, usually, illustrations. 


Century Collegiate 
Handbook 


By Garland Greever, Easley S. Jones, and 
Agnes Law Jones 


An extensive revision brings this famous book up to date and in line 
with changed teaching methods and student needs without altering 
the basic plan and purpose of the original. The book remains a tightly 
organized, concisely and precisely written, and logically grouped col- 
lection of rules and principles which govern English composition and 
present-day usage, with many examples and exercises. As before, the 
material is presented in brief sections and subsections, each of which is 
now keyed for quick reference or assignment, and all of which are 
summarized in two convenient charts designed to simplify the correc- 
tion of papers. A new functional format designed for easier reading and 
quicker reference is used. 


125th 


ANNIVERSARY 


1825-1950 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 
35 West 32nd Street 
New York 1, New York 
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American College English 
A Handbook of Usage and Composition 


Harry R. WarrFeL, University of Florida ‘Here, at last, is a text that is complete’’—this is 
Ernst G. Matuews, University of Illinois the reaction of freshmen English teachers to this 
Joun C. Bustman, St. Louis University widely adopted text. It covers, among other 

things, the mechanics of writing, principles of 

composition, analysis of the various forms of 
writing, grammar, taking notes, revising themes, 
and using the library. 672 pages 


College Book of English Literature 


Employing a chronological approach, this new James Epwarp Tosin, Queens College 
anthology includes a variety of fresh material in Victor M. Hamm, Marquette University 
addition to the familiar works expected in every Waa H. Hines, Fordham University 
book of this kind. Treatment of the period before 
1450 is unusually comprehensive. Eight critical 
' introductions touch upon political, social, eco- 
; nomic, and intellectual movements in each “age.” 
: 1181 pages 


The Rise of the American Novel 


ALEXANDER Cowie, Wesleyan University Well-known as the standard work in the field, 
this book is filled with rich learning and an un- 
usually acute critical appreciation. It is obvious 
that the author likes fiction, and his broad en- 
thusiasm transmits itself to the reader. The notes, 
bibliography, and index are organized skilfully for 
maximum use to students. 889 pages 


The Backgrounds of Shakespeare’s Plays 


This important new book by an outstanding Kart J. Hotzxnecut, New York University 
Shakespearean authority is designed to acquaint 
the reader with what he needs to know to under- 
stand and appreciate Shakespeare’s plays. The 
final chapter consists of pictorial representations 
of the plays as conceived by various artists, each 
interpreting Shakespeare in the spirit of his own 
time. 496 pages 


American Book Company 


Cincinnati 


New York 
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American Writers Series 


Harry Haypen Crark, General Editor 
Professor of English 
University of Wisconsin 


This series of attractive volumes makes a brilliant contribution to the materials available 
for the study of American literature in college and university classes. They present the 
best and the most characteristic work in verse and prose of the masters of American 
literature. The editor of each volume, a recognized authority on the specific author in- 
cluded, has provided a fully documented introduction which is both stimulating and 
informative. Ample notes and annotated bibliographies are helpful to students. 


William Cullen Bryant, Tremaine McDowell 

James Fenimore Cooper, Robert E. Spiller 

Jonathan Edwards, Clarence H. Faust and Thomas H. Johnson 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Frederic I. Carpenter 

Benjamin Franklin, Frank Luther Mott and Chester E. Jorgenson 
Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson, Frederick C. Prescott 
Bret Harte, Joseph B. Harrison 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, Austin Warren 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, S. J. Hayakawa and Howard Mumford Jones 
William Dean Howells, Rudolph Kirk and Clara Marburg Kirk 
Washington Irving, Henry A. Pochmann 

Henry James, Lyon N. Richardson 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Odell Shepard 

James Russell Lowell, Harry Hayden Clark and Norman Foerster 
Mark Twain, Fred Lewis Pattee 

Herman Melville, William Thorp 

Minor Knickerbockers, Kendall B. Taft 

John Lothrop Motley, Chester Penn Higby and B. T. Schantz 
Thomas Paine, Harry Hayden Clark 

Francis Parkman, Wilbur L. Schramm 

Edgar Allan Poe, Margaret Alterton and Hardin Craig 

William Hickling Prescott, William Charvat and Michael Kraus 
Southern Prose Writers, Gregory Paine 

Henry David Thoreau, Bartholow V. Crawford 

Walt Whitman, Floyd Stovall 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati 


Chicago 


1950 Spring Meeting on College 
Composition and Communication 


Sponsored by the NCTE Conference on College Composition 
and Communication 


Friday and Saturday, March 24-25, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 


For everyone interested in the practical problems of teaching college courses in 


Three general sessions for all attending the conference 
Fourteen workshops on aspects of administration, curriculum, and teaching 


Three discussion meetings for those not registered for the workshops: indi- 
vidualization of training, audio-visual aids, group dynamics 


before March 18. 


If you wish to participate in a workshop write for details to Professor George Wykoff, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. Registration for workshops should be completed 


If you prefer to attend the discussion meetings you need not register before arriving. 


For hotel reservation, write directly to the Stevens. Mention this conference. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE SUMMER 


ENGLISH 


JUNE 28—AUG. 12 


Special lecturers include: 


Ropert Frost ARCHIBALD MacLeisH 
May SAaRTON PeTer VIERECK 


Bread Loaf School of English is located on the 
college’s lovely mountain campus. 31st session 
includes graduate courses in English and Amer- 
ican literature, writing and dramatic art, criti- 
cism and teaching of literature, the novel and 
poetry. Varied evening events. Informal lec- 
tures by distinguished visitors. Nationally 
known staff, intellectual, congenial, stimulating 
atmosphere. Early application advised. 


Write regarding admission, courses, degrees: 


OFFICE of THE SUMMER SCHOOLS 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE - MIDDLEBURY 4, VT. 


Better Speech through Records 


The Art of Good Speech, a complete speech 
course by eminent authorities, enables the stu- 
dent to correct his mispronunciations, to enrich 
his vocabulary, and to speak more effectively in 
the everyday speech situations. 
Topics Include: Speech and personality; the 
psychology of effective speaking; determining 
the correct pronunciation of words; various 
methods of transcription; improving one’s con- 
versation; talking before groups; managing the 
interview, etc. 
Features Include: a complete list of words which 
offer spelling and pronunciation difficulties (6000 
words are transcribed in a system that can be 
read at a glance); self-administering tests for 
discovering words one may be mispronouncing 
and records on which one can hear the correct 
pronunciation; vocabulary-building manuals 
with tests that permit the student to check his 
progress, etc. 

4 unbreakable records... 

manuals (over 700 pages) ...in an at- 

tractive case... $10.95 


Intensive Spanish 562 pp., 8 unbreakable records $16 
If remittance accompanies order, we pay tax and shipping. 


The Russell Press « 1512S. 6th St. + Phila. 47, Pa. 
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6th edition 
MODERN ENGLISH READINGS 


by Loomis and Clark 


ready April: Combining, as in all previous editions, the best of classic and con- 
temporary writing, this new edition provides new material in almost every section. 
Chapters devoted to autobiography, essays, reviews, short stories, plays, and dis- 
cussions of modern problems have been revised and brought up-to-date. Prob. 
1,000 pages, $3.50. 


4th edition 


THE TECHNIQUE oF COMPOSITION 


by Taft, McDermott, and Jensen 


ready April: Designed as a manual for writing, this new edition retains the basic 
character of the first three while endeavoring for gi2ater clarity through simple 
diagraming, minimum repetition, the affirmative approach in statement of princi- 
ples, and new exercises and illustrative material. Prob. 628 pages, $2.50. 


Revised 
LITERARY MASTERS oF ENGLAND 


by Bushnell, Fulcher, and Taylor 


ready April: Always in wide use, this popular collection of the greatest writings 
of twenty-seven masters of English literature has now been enlarged to include 
additional material. There is a new Beowulf translation by C. W. Kennedy, four 
additional Chaucer selections, and many more ballads, poems, letters. Still re- 
tained are analytical outlines of each period, making this an excellent text for 
the survey of English literature course. Prob. 1,100 pages, $5.00. 


complimentary examination copies on request 
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Announcing the SECOND EDITION 


Assignments in Exposition 
By LOUISE RORABACHER 


A THOROUGH REVISION WITH A SECTION OF NEW READINGS 


The practical value of ASSIGNMENTS IN EXPOSITION, proved in 
the experience of hundreds of composition teachers, is en- 
hanced with the more than 100 pages of additional readings. 
The resulting book is a complete and concise rhetoric-reader. 
Ready this spring. 


473 pages - Price, $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS - 49 East 33d Street - New York 16, N.Y. 


Announcing a new and needed organization: 


CONFERENCE ON COLLEGE COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION 
The National Council of Teachers of English 
An organization open to members of the NCTE. Dues two dollars a year. 
Major activities: 


1. A spring meeting open to all (see notice on second preceding page) 
2. A fall meeting at the NCTE convention for members only 


3. An informal quarterly journal for the exchange among members of informa- 
tion, ideas, plans, research projects, and the like (first issue, March, 1950) 


CUT ALONG DOTTED LINE AND MAIL 


W. Hatriecp, Treasurer 
211 West 68th Street 
Chicago 21, Illinois 


I enclose for my membership in the Conference on College Composition and Co- 
munication the sum of $2.00, of which $1.50 is for my subscription to College Composttion 
and Communication. 


NOTE: If you are not a member of the NCTE, your annual dues of $4.00 should also 
be enclosed. 
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RAYMOND W. SHORT, Hofstra College 
RICHARD B. SEWALL, Yale University 


Short Stories for Study, reviseo evition 


This text presents an excellent selection of twenty-four distinguished short stories. Its 
superiority over the first edition lies in the broader human interest and general appeal 
of the revised collection. The new stories cover a wider range of types, present new 
problems for discussion, and have been reorganized to indicate more accurately their 
increasing complexity. The new Manual for Teachers contains detailed analytical ex- 
plications. Ready March 1—602 pages—About $2.25 


Contents: Hardy: The Three Strangers; *Irving: The Legend of Sleepy Hollow; *Dos- 
toevsky: The Peasant Marey; *Gorki: The Autumn Night; *Giono: The Corn Dies; 
Steinbeck: The Leader of the People; Seager: This Town and Salamanca; *Crane: The 
Upturned Face; Caldwell: Daughter; Hemingway: In Another Country; Hemingway: 
The Killers; *Galsworthy: Manna; Joyce: Clay; *Chekhov: Gooseberries; Mansfield: 
A Dill Pickle; *Faulkner: The Bear; Yeats: Red Hanrahan; O’Connor: Mac’s Master- 
piece; Benson: Story Coldly Told; *Huxley: Young Archimedes; *James: The Pupil; 
Porter: Pale Horse, Pale Rider; Mann: Mario and the Magician; Conrad: Heart of 
Darkness. 


*New stories added to the Revised Edition. 


LEO KIRSCHBAUM, Wayne University 


Clear Writing 


Teachers will welcome the book’s practical approach, its very clear exposition of the 
elements of effective writing, and its ample material for study. The student learns to 
write clear expository prose by studying the elements of writing, and is shown with 
detailed examples how sample themes have been written. Chapter 10 is a lively intro- 
duction to the prose of others, containing ten selections of high literary quality with 
detailed analyses. Especially valuable is the Glossary of Grammatical Terms which is 
comprehensive enough to serve as a handbook. Ready in early spring—Approximately 
200 pages—About $2.00 
Contents: The Minimum of Grammar and Punctuation; Selecting the Theme Subject; 
Organizing the Short Theme; Organizing the Larger Theme; Clear Sentence Struc- 
ture; Clear Diction; Clear Referents; Style; Revision; Seeing How Others Write. 
Glossary of Grammatical Terms. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
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N. B. 


The THIRD EDITION of 


PROBLEMS IN PROSE 
By PAUL HAINES 


Fourteen new selections with the same skilled Haines touch in 
choice and treatment insure a welcome to the new third edition 
of Problems in Prose. The City Rediscovered, by E. B. White; Your 
Correspondent, by John P. Marquand; Characters, by Theophrastus, 
La Bruyére, Joseph Hall, and others; Letters to the Spectator, by 
Richard Steele; The Language of the Screen, by Alfred Hitchcock, are 
some of the new selections from which the writing lessons are 
drawn. You will want to examine this text for freshman or sopho- 
more writing courses. 


405 pages Price, $2.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS - 49 East 33d Street - New York 16, N.Y. 


This title mislead! 


Robert C. Pooley’s TEACHING ENGLISH USAGE is chiefly 
about present American usage—how scholars determine what 


is, or isn’t, standard English, and the evidence on many items 
sometimes disputed. Only the last chapter is about teaching. 


College students find it interesting and profitable. All English 
majors should be required to read it. 


List, $2.00 To NCTE members, $1.15 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
211 West 68th Street Chicago 21 
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a first course in college composition 


WRITING 
WITH A PURPOSE 


James M. McCrimmon, University of Illinois 


uses PURPOSE to give PERSPECTIVE 


The emphasis on purpose in this book attempts to give 
the student a point of view from which he can see his 
writing problems in perspective. By knowing clearly 
what result he wishes, the student gains a sense of control 
over what he writes. He is enabled to choose wisely be- 
tween one form of organization and another, between 
different patterns of development, between formal and 
informal styles, and between alternative usages in dic- 


tion, grammar, and mechanics. 


Analyzes the particular needs of particular 
assignments 


Takes away the sense of unreality in com- 
position by relating ‘‘theme-writing’’ to 
writing in other courses 


Combines a rhetoric and a handbook 


Benefits from modern linguistic scholarship 


Includes the most generally useful principles 
of semantics 


Uses interesting contemporary writing for 
exercises 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas San Francisco 
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Richness and variety make up this anthology of mod- 
ern and classic writing 


COLLEGE READER 


By Homer A. Watt and Oscar Cargill, 
New York University 


Here is a well-rounded presentation of literary expression of various 
ideas, moods and forms for college students who are learning to 
write. Because it emphasizes ideas, this text is admirably suited to 
the “themes” approach to the teaching of college composition. It 
offers readings on such subjects as nature, education, man’s rights, 
science, art and sports. This perusal of themes is ingeniously inter- 
woven with a study of types. The readings under each type of writ- 
ing were chosen not only for literary merit, but for the variety of 
ideas they deal with. 


Unusual and valuable additions to a college reader are the sections 
on Letters, Criticism, Anecdote, and History. Throughout, there are 
examples of both modern and classical writing. The pieces were 
chosen primarily for their literary value and thought; however, a 
good balance has been maintained between present-day and classi- 
cal literature. 


Part I—Biography and Exposition— Profile and Biography, Letters, 
Familiar Essay, Article, Criticism, Review. 


Part II—Narration, Poetry and Drama—Anecdote and Reminis- 
cence, Simple Narrative, Short Story, History, Poetry, Drama. 


Part I, 447 pages, is available in a separately 
bound volume for courses requiring 
only expository material. 


Published 1948 949 pages 6” x9” 


Send for your copy of the volume suited to your course! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., fiw 
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COLLEGE 


Volume 17 


MARCH 1950 


ENGLISH 


Number 6 


Our Contemporary, Herman Melville 


EDWARD WAGENKNECHT’ 


I 


Herman MELVILLE (born in 1819) 
made his first bid for fame in 1846 and 
1847 with Typee and Omoo and, to his 
own later disgust, seemed for a time 
slated to go down to posterity as “the 
man who had lived among cannibals.”’ 
But when he turned away from what his 
contemporaries regarded as simple tran- 
scripts of exotic adventure to the confu- 
sions of Mardi (1849), the rich allegorical 
overtones of Moby-Dick (1851), and the 
tortured, incestuous complications of 
Pierre (1853), his public deserted him. It 
is true that his withdrawal] from litera- 
ture during his later years has been exag- 
gerated by those of his admirers who pre- 
fer drama to scholarship. Yet, when he 
died in 1891, most of those to whom his 
name was at all familiar were merely sur- 
prised to learn that he had lived so long. 

The extent to which his books were 
forgotten has likewise been overstated; 
perhaps the unfailing enthusiasm of such 
readers as William Morris, James Thom- 
son, Edward Carpenter, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Sir James Barrie, and John 


Professor of English, Boston University. 
Author, Cavalcade of the English Novel, etc. 


Masefield might even be regarded as 
compensation for having been dismissed 
so contemptuously by Barrett Wendell. 
But the energy of the revival which has 
taken place since 1919 cannot be over- 
stated; Melville’s tragic sense of life has 
appealed to some of our intelligentsia as 
much as it repelled the Victorians; he has 
become, consequently, one of the prime 
heroes of American literature; some of his 
admirers, indeed, will not rest until they 
have crowned him its king-figure. 
Besides a new and important edition 
of Pierre in the complete Melville now 
being published by Hendricks House- 
Farrar, Straus, the year 1949 produced, 
among much else, four important books: 
The Trying-Out of Moby-Dick, by How- 
ard P. Vincent (Houghton Mifflin); 
Melville’s Use of the Bible, by Nathalia 
Wright (Duke University Press); Mel- 
ville, by Geoffrey Stone (Sheed & Ward); 
and Herman Melville: A Critical Study, 
by Richard Chase (Macmillan). Vin- 
cent’s book, which is in the great tradi- 
tion of The Road to Xanadu, and Miss 
Wright’s are primarily works of scholar- 
ship; such books establish conclusions 
which can be overthrown only with the 
aid of fresh evidence. The other two 
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books are criticism. Mr. Stone’s admi- 
rable common sense corrects the vagaries 
of many earlier studies (though it would 
be too much to say that he has never 
gone subjective upon his own); Mr. 
Chase is brilliant and very stimulating, 
though it is certainly to be hoped that 
not many of his readers will grant all the 
sweeping and, by their nature, unverifi- 
able assumptions upon which his basic 
argument rests. 

Contemporary study of Melville has 
indeed been greatly handicapped by lack 
of adequate bicgraphical materials and 
at times by an equal lack of good judg- 
ment. It is time to state frankly that the 
reckless guesswork in which certain writ- 
ers (I do not speak here of Mr. Chase) 
have indulged concerning such mat- 
ters as the character of Melville’s parents 
and the writer’s own friendship with 
Hawthorne come perilously close to crim- 
inal libel; surely, the parents of any son 
who seems promising enough ever to 
have a book written about him must, 
after reading such effusions, be strongly 
tempted to poison their offspring, lest 
they themselves should go down to pos- 
terity in the guise of some weird mon- 
sters who have crawled out of the 
Freudian pit. 

Il 


Typee, Omoo, Redburn (1849), and 
White-J acket (1850) are generally consid- 
ered Melville’s four autobiographical 
works of fiction.2? Twenty years before 
Mark Twain visited the Sandwich Is- 
lands, more than forty years before 
Stevenson settled at Samoa, and three- 
quarters of a century before Frederick 
O’Brien wrote White Shadows in the 


2 They are this only in a limited sense, but I have 
no space for qualifications on this and many another 
point in this article. For a more elaborate discussion 
I must refer the reader to the chapter on Melville 
in my forthcoming Cavalcade of the American Novel. 
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South Seas and F. W. Murnau came from 
Germany to make a Polynesian film 
called Taboo, Melville discovered the 
Pacific paradise, for himself and for the 
readers of the world. 

Typee is generally placed in the 
Rousseau tradition, but this is true only 
for readers who are incapable of precise 
distinctions. Melville admired the mental 
and physical health of the islanders, their 
excellent dispositions, and their freedom 
from the vices of civilization; but he saw 
these things not as the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of ‘‘nature’’ but as the achieve- 
ments of a social order which they had 
made and which was right for them. He 
was very clear that, when the whites and 
the people of the South Seas come into 
contact, the latter do not corrupt but are 
corrupted. But his noble indignation 
never tempted him into believing that a 
white man could solve his problems by 
“going native,’ and he himself escaped 
from his Pacific paradise at the earliest 
possible moment. Cannibals he could re- 
gard sympathetically, not because he 
was a pagan but because he was enough 
of a Christian to remember that they, 
too, were children of God; cannibalism 
he could contemplate only with horror. 

He was “‘saved”’ from the South Seas 
by an American battleship. His life 
among the white men upon that floating 
hell’—he had already encountered black 
poverty and damning hardness of heart 
in Liverpool*—went far to destroy his 
faith in his kind. He preserved it in so far 
as it could be preserved by clinging to his 
memories of the naked, fornicating, 
“heathen,” ‘“‘savage’’ cannibals whom he 
had known in Typee. How touching that 
even in Moby-Dick he should have had to 
write that “in the soul of man there lies 
one insular Tahiti,” and that one of 


3 See White-J acket. 4See Redburn. 
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Ishmael’s closest bonds with life should 
be forged through his friendship with the 
cannibal Queequeg! Even in Billy Budd, 
where, at the end of his life, Melville 
tears peace from the jaws of despair and 
accepts the universe, his hero, though a 
white man, is an illiterate “barbarian.” 


Ill 


Mardi, Moby-Dick, and Pierre have an 
affinity with one another quite as obvious 
as that of the books of which I have 
spoken. And it should be understood at 
the outset that the idea that these works 
are allegorical rests upon the general im- 
pression which they make upon the 
minds of their readers rather than upon 
any specific statement that we possess 
concerning Melville’s intent. What evi- 
dence we have points in another direc- 
tion. Melville himself declared that no- 
body since Adam had “got to the mean- 
ing of this great allegory—the world,” 
and the conclusion he drew was that pig- 
mies like writing men must be content to 
have their allegories “but ill compre- 
hended”’ also. In Mardi he exhorts his 
readers to “be content with the theology 
in the grass and the flowers in seed time 
and harvest,” and in Moby-Dick itself he 
expresses his scorn for those who read his 
book ‘‘as a monstrous fable, or still worse 
and more detestable, a hideous and in- 
tolerable allegory.” 

He goes off the deep end in Mardi in 
the midst of a narrative which had 
seemed to augur development but no 
radical departure for the author of 
Typee. The book opens not “very far 
westward from Pitcairn’s Island, where 
the mutineers of the Bounty settled.” 
This sounds very promising, and the first 
part of the book fulfils its promise in a 
series of exciting sea adventures. But 
when Yillah and her cronies enter, we 


leave God’s seas to sail off into the deeps 
of Melville’s ambiguous mind. 

Moby-Dick seems more coherent than 
Mardi, but its meaning is no less contro- 
versial. As fiction it tells the story of 
Captain Ahab’s attempt to revenge him- 
self upon the Great White Whale that 
had swallowed his leg. But what is Ahab, 
and what is the whale? Disregarding 
freak interpretations, like D. H. Law- 
rence’s curious notion that the whale is 
“the deepest blood-being of the white 
race,” we have still had the story pre- 
sented as a parable of man’s struggle 
against nature, against evil, and against 
“the accidental malice of the universe.” 
It is clear that to Ahab the whale sym- 
bolizes everything malevolent and in- 
transigent in the universe. But what did 
it mean to Melville? 

In the conventional sense, Moby-Dick 
can hardly be called a novel. There is 
hardly enough plot for a short story; the 
mood is often that of the epic, the meth- 
od that of the Elizabethan drama. Mel- 
ville never mastered the architectonics of 
fiction; except in Pierre, he hardly tried. 
It was on this ground that contemporary 
critics inclined to reject Moby-Dick; we 
accept it, feeling that it is a great-enough 
book to create its own category, creating, 


too, the taste by which it is understood. ~ 


But whether it is a novel or not, Moby- 
Dick is also a handbook of the whaling 
industry. It seems incredible, at first 
blush, that a writer should weaken his 
climaxes by thrusting such vast blocks 
of unassimilable nonfiction matter be- 
tween himself and his goal. As you read, 
you tell yourself that the man is a stip- 
pler, that an accumulating effect is be- 
yond him. Yet when the climax comes at 
last, it is one of the most exciting things 
in American literature. 

Many of Melville’s rediscoverers have 
been content to stop with having discov- 
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ered Moby-Dick: Pierre is still terra in- 
cognita to many minds. This seems due 
partly to the wild character of the fable 
—which is a cross between the Eliza- 
bethan tragedy of blood and the Gothic 
novel—and partly to the tortured quali- 
ty of the style. 

A straightforward, “good”’ prose style 
would have been quite out of place in 
such a narrative, and Melville’s difficulty 
was that he had at his command no such 
tradition as served Elizabethan drama- 
tists in somewhat similar contingencies. 
F. O. Matthiessen says rightly that 
“Melville was so helplessly open to his 
emotions that he sometimes could not 
find language distinguishable from that 
of the magazine-shocker.” But for that 
very reason this language was not, for 
him, mere rant. 

The allegorists have tortured Pierre 
less than either Mardi or Moby-Dick; 
those who must have an allegory gener- 
ally come up with something like this: 
Pierre is Melville’s own spiritual being; 
his father is God; his mother is the 
World; Lucy, whom he forsakes, is “‘the 
simple objective inclination of his mind”’; 
Isabel, the half-sister for whom he ruins 
everybody else and with whom he dies, 
is the “introspective tendency” of his 
mind; Glen Stanly is his public self. The 
contrast between Lucy and Isabel re- 
peats the pattern already employed in 
Mardi, where Yillah was opposed to 
Hautia. Unlike Hautia, Isabel is not evil 
(unless life itself is evil); hers are the 
“Songs of Experience” to set over against 


5 See William Braswell’s summary in “The Satiri- 
cal Temper of Melville’s Pierre,” American Litera- 
ture, VIL (1935-36), 424-38, which reports, among 
other things, on the previous studies by Watson 
and Homans. But Braswell’s idea that Melville 
did not intend Pierre to be taken seriously is con- 
clusively disproved by Harrison Hayford, “The 
Significance of Melville’s ‘Agatha’ Letters,” ELH, 
XIII (1946), 299-310. 
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Lucy’s “Songs of Innocence.’’ She does, 
however, embody the fascination which 
the tragic side of life held for Melville, 
and, unlike the virginal Lucy, she em- 
braces the dark, fertile, life-giving quali- 
ties of passion. The suggestion of incest 
which so unmanned Melville’s contem- 
poraries was probably intended to sug- 
gest the dangers of introversion, but it 
serves besides to indicate the puzzles of 
moral ambiguity into which Pierre is 
thrust by his determination to protect 
Isabel at all hazards, and perhaps also to 
illuminate the bad judgment which con- 
tributes so importantly to his destruc- 
tion. 


IV 


Melville’s next book had no signifi- 
cance for his development as a fictionist, 
which was, indeed, nearly over. Jsrael 
Potter (1855) is a delightful, picaresque, 
old-fashioned adventure story, simple 
and direct in style. A very different work 
is the short novel, Benito Cereno, which 
came out in The Piazza Tales (1856). A 
mystery story of the sea whose solution 
probably no reader has ever guessed be- 
fore the point where Melville chose to re- 
veal it, the book is an astonishing antici- 
pation of the mood and method of Joseph 
Conrad. A beautiful and highly wrought 
work of art, it is perhaps faulty only in 
the somewhat clumsy manner in which 
the resolution of the action is at last 
achieved. 

The Confidence Man (1857), whose set- 
ting is the Mississippi steamboat world 
which Mark Twain was to make his own, 
is much less satisfying.* The first part 
has many vivid scenes and much keen 

61 may be unfair to The Confidence Man (as I 
complain that others are unfair to Pierre). At least 
1 must record the fact that Richard Chase considers 


it Melville’s most significant work except Moby- 
Dick. 
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observation, but as the narrative pro- 
ceeds, the central unifying idea seems 
lost in talk, to be recaptured briefly in 
the encounter between the barber and 
the Confidence Man at the close. With 
this work, save for the strange revival of 
his power and the possible resolution of 
his difficulties in Billy Budd, at the very 
end of his life, Melville’s career as novel- 
ist came to a close. His few publications 
thereafter were all in verse. 


V 


Melville seems never to have formu- 
lated a theory of fiction before The Con- 
fidence Man. Here he makes two signifi- 
cant points. He breaks with the natural- 
istic school by perceiving and proclaim- 
ing a clear-cut distinction between lit- 
erature and life. A work of fiction he con- 
ceives as a kind of theater between cov- 
ers; men go to it, as they go to the thea- 
ter, for glamour; at the same time, they 
go to it for truth; from it they expect, in 
a sense, “more reality than real life itself 
can show.” “It is with fiction as with 
religion; it should present another world, 
and yet one to which we feel the tie.”’ 

He also anticipates D. H. Lawrence’s 
objection to consistency in characteriza- 
tion. ‘“That fiction, where every charac- 
ter can, by reason of its consistency, be 
comprehended at a glance, either ex- 
hibits but sections of character, ... or 
else is very untrue to reality... .” Na- 
ture produces duck-billed beavers; why 
may novelists not create duck-billed 
characters? 

More interesting is the matter of his 
literary method, and this happens to be 
a point upon which considerable knowl- 
edge has been recovered during recent 
years. Tyrus Hillway has remarked that 
Melville “‘may be said to have recorded 
rather than devised most of the incidents 
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in his major works.”’? But “recorded”’ is 
not the word. In his Melville in the South 
Seas,’ Charles Roberts Anderson has 
made a very important study of Mel- 
ville’s capacity for supplementing his 
own experiences both by reading and by 
imagination. Thus in White-Jacket the 
whole incident of the hero’s narrow es- 
cape from flogging—which Melville’s 
biographers have not only accepted as an 
autobiographical transcript but present- 
ed as one of the crucial, conditioning ex- 
periences of his life!—seems never to 
have occurred in fact; and the thrilling 
account of his fall from the yards is a 
direct paraphrase of a passage in A 
Mariner’s Sketches, by Nathaniel Ames 
(1830). Anderson does not doubt that 
Melville visited the Marquesas, but he 
does point out that, in view of the 
amount of material derived from the 
writings of others, he might almost have 
written Typee without going to the South 
Seas at all. 

Almost, yet perhaps not quite. Mel- 
ville’s reading was a part of his experi- 
ence, and he had the capacity for the 
imaginative realization as an artist of 
many things that had never happened to 
him personally. Yet he may well have 
required some experience in kind to 
awaken his interest or to supply him with 
a key; and had he never seen the Mar- 
quesas, the books he read about them 
might well have remained dead. He read 
creatively, as Chaucer and Shakespeare 
read, assimilating his materials to such 
an extent that hard research is required 
to.disentangle what he read from what he 
himself had created. And, like Chaucer 
particularly, he was never more creative 
than when he was recharactering his 
reading. 

7 Cf. “Melville’s Art: One Aspect,” Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, LXII (1947), 477-80. 

* Columbia University Press, 1939. 
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As for Melville’s vision of life, I do not 
believe that it can be described complete- 
ly. He did not make himself clear at 
many points; perhaps he himself was not 
always clear in his own mind. This much, 
however, is certain: Melville was redis- 
covered in the futilitarian era, and dis- 
illusioned moderns have often used him 
as a vehicle for the expression of their 
own disappointment in life. When read- 
ing Melville’s critics, always distinguish 
between criticism and autobiography! 

That Melville himself possessed what 
we call the tragic sense of life is, to be 
sure, clear enough. He was an intensely 
religious man, and he lived in an age 
when traditional interpretations of reli- 
gion were breaking down. He was, be- 
sides, a passionate democrat, and he per- 
ceived the helpless dependence of democ- 
racy upon the Christian ideal. Reverence 
for life was his, and respect for the in- 
tegrity of personality; he was fearless in 
his attack upon whatever interfered with 
the full development of human beings as 
children of God. 

None of this, alas! kept his mind from 
being troubled. When he watched gulls 
and sharks feeding upon a dead whale, he 
was revolted (like H. G. Wells in The Un- 
dying Fire) by the “horrible vulturism of 
earth.”’ Like Hawthorne, he found Emer- 
sonian optimism quite unconvincing, and 
he felt the psychological truth of the doc- 
trine of original sin even while he rejected 
it as dogma. Hawthorne’s own final judg- 
ment of Melville was that he could 
‘‘neither believe, nor be comfortable in 
his unbelief; and he is too honest and 
courageous not to try to do one or the 
other.” 

Melville found and valued “black- 
ness” in both Hawthorne and Shake- 
speare: “I love all men who dive.”’ Be- 
cause he would neither live in a fool’s 
paradise nor cut himself off from contact 
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with his suffering fellows, he came to feel 
that sadness was nobler than joy. Even 
in Mardi happiness is “but exemption 
from great woes—no more. Great Love 
is sad; and heaven is Love.’ He knew 
that “the truest of all men was the Man 
of Sorrows”; but perhaps he never com- 
pletely learned that life itself is a Divine 
Comedy. 

So far I think we can safely go; but 
this is a far cry from the view that Mel- 
ville applauds and completely identifies 
himself with Captain Ahab, seeing the 
Power behind the universe as an imbecile 
jester and flinging blasphemous defiance 
in the face of life itself. Ahab stands aside 
from all normal human activities. He re- 
jects not only pleasure and science but 
love, fellowship, a decent regard for hu- 
man need, and, in Pip, a self-sacrificing 
devotion worthy of Lear’s Fool. He re- 
jects at last even the forebearance of the 
Whale himself and goes to his doom 
alone. This does not preclude our ad- 
miration for Ahab’s heroism, but we ad- 
mire him as we admire other Titans in 
literature, without feeling called upon to 
accept their attitude toward the uni- 
verse. 

In Pierre the issue is less clear; for, 
though Pierre has even less sense than 
Ahab, he is a far more sympathetic char- 
acter, and his fate wrings the heart. 
Pierre is again the Hamlet-tragedy: puri- 
ty and youthful idealism are wrecked in 
a selfish world whose virtue is mere self- 
seeking and conventionality. As Isabel 
perceives, her lover is one of those “‘good, 
harmless men” doomed to destruction in 
a wicked world, “human things placed at 
cross-purposes in a world of snakes and 
lightnings. .. .’’ When Gandhi was as- 
sassinated, Bernard Shaw remarked that 
the calamity showed how dangerous it 
was to be good in this world, a remark 
which was strangely misapprehended by 
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persons incapable of distinguishing be- 
tween frivolity and truth bitter as death. 

Yet even here Melville is clear-sighted. 
There is a way to hell, as Bunyan had 
perceived, even from the gates of the 
Heavenly City, and Pierre finds it out. 
“Well, be it hell. I will mould a trumpet 
of the flames, and, with my breath of 
flame, breathe back my defiance!” A 
Gandhi does not die thus, to say nothing 
of a Christ—or even, for that matter, a 
Hamlet. 

The truth of the matter is that Pierre 
has by this time entered a world that lies 
beyond good and evil. A terrible com- 
pulsive ardor is upon him; a necessary 
phase of human experience must express 
itself through him. What he does is 
“‘wrong’’; it destroys him and all whose 
lives are entwined with his. But all these 
considerations are in a sense irrelevant. 

To this I think one need only add that 
a man cannot believe that the world is 
evil and false unless he has in his mind an 
ideal of truth and righteousness which he 
sets over against the world and by which 
it is condemned. And the man who cher- 
ishes such an ideal, though he may die in 
despair, is not a moral nihilist. 

Nor—of this much we may be sure— 
was Herman Melville, who did not die in 
despair. There are strange—and, as I be- 
lieve, insoluble—problems in his life. 
There may have been tragedy in his life. 
But his literary career was not tragic, 
however disappointing it may have been. 
The man did not kill himself, either phys- 
ically or spiritually. Instead, he went to 
work in the custom-house to support his 
family, and his spirit lived on. Indeed, 
the silence into which he subsided at last 
seems to have had less of despair in it 
than of a Quaker-like appreciation of the 
rich, life-giving values of silence. 

Then, at the end, came a strange resur- 
rection of power with Billy Budd. If 


Moby-Dick is Melville’s Lear, then this is 
his Tempest, his Cymbeline, his Winter’s 
Tale. 

In Pierre, Plotinus Plinlimmon had 
been permitted to develop his interesting 
theory about the difference between 
chronometrical and horological time. Ac- 
cording to Plotinus, as “the earthly wis- 
dom of man”’ is “heavenly folly to God,”’ 
so “the heavenly wisdom of God’’ is 
“earthly folly to man.” Christ lived by 
chronometrics alone and remained with- 
out folly or sin, but when inferior men 
attempt this feat, they become involved 
in “‘strange unique follies and sins, un- 
imagined before.’’ God is not the Lord of 
this world, or it could not so “give the 
lie to Him.’ “A virtuous expediency, 
then, seems the highest desirable or at- 
tainable excellence for the mass of men, 
and is the only earthly excellence that 
their Creator intended for them.” 

Pierre does not live by this view, and 
there has been much discussion as to 
whether his creator accepted it. There 
can be no doubt, however, that it lies at 
the heart of Billy Budd; for when the 
sailor, who is Virtue, strikes the petty of- 
ficer who has monstrously slandered him 
and accidentally kills the scoundrel, Cap- 
tain Vere perceives at once that an angel 
has appeared as agent of the justice of 
God; yet, because his act is in violation 
of the Articles of War under which the 
ship operates, “the angel must hang.” 
Hang he does in one of the most richly 
charged scenes in American fiction, dies 
crying, “God bless Captain Vere!” at 
peace with all men and with life. 

R. E. Watters has said that Billy Budd 
shows “how successfully man can impose 
spiritual value upon a mere physical 


» Not published until 1924. The definitive edi- 
tion is that edited by F. Barron Freeman (Harvard 
University Press, 1948). 
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event— illustrates, in a word, how men 
may impinge celestial time upon terres- 
trial time.” I do not, myself, find the so- 
lution altogether satisfactory; for, if the 
world is going to continue to permit its 
practical conduct to be governed by the 
Articles of War, not all its Vere-like 
perception of spiritual values is going to 
be able to save it from destruction for 
very much longer. Perhaps Melville 
would even have agreed, for when he 
speaks in propria persona his pacifism is 
even more uncompromising in Billy 
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Budd than in his earlier works. But it is 
clear that he has ceased kicking against 
the goad. 

Long ago, in Moby-Dick, he himself 
had mapped out the stages of mankind’s 
progress “through infancy’s unconscious 
spell, boyhood’s thoughtless faith, ado- 
lescence’ doubt (the common doom), then 
scepticism, then disbelief, resting at last 
in manhood’s pondering repose of If.” In 
the If-world, any doom is possible, but, 
by the same token, any dream can come 
true. 


Conception and Technique 


WARREN BECK’ 


Oxy yesterday in discussions of lit- 
erary writing there was still open talk 


about inspiration. Before that, once 
upon a time, they hailed the poetic 
muse, soliciting a visitation. Nowadays 
writers, with their infinite capacity for 
taking pleasure in themselves, may still 
feel peculiarly chosen and breathed upon; 
not many, however, would dare say so, 
lest they risk a reapplication of the rau- 
cous line, ‘Hey, Claude, is the divine 
afflatus upon you?” Yet while the muse 
may be too flimsy a stuffed doll to per- 
sonify a mystery for our skeptical genera- 
tion, we must acknowledge that the mys- 
tery is there. While we may refuse the 
word “inspiration,”’ it is hazardous for us 
to lose sight of the experience and func- 
tion it seeks to indicate, a force basic to 
the process of creation. The “shaping 
spirit of imagination,” Coleridge calls it, 
in a famous poem lamenting its lapse, ad- 
mitting that it comes and goes. Name it 


* Novelist and short-story writer; professor of 
English at Lawrence College and at the Bread Loaf 
School of English. 


shaping spirit, inspiration, or conception, 
it’s all the same thing—that dynamism 
of mind which seems to underlie all de- 
visings, whether of a wheel, a civil law, 
an administrative method, or a sonnet. 

Setting aside the muse, then, and go- 
ing beyond the notion that inspiration is 
mere seizure, we may postulate that the 
originative function of intelligence is 
more than mechanical, more than acci- 
dental, and more than blindly impulsive. 
Artistic creation in particular seems in- 
clined toward the realization of inte- 
grated, meaningful, and vital forms. 
Genuine artists know that art is stra- 
tegic as well as impulsive and, on the 
other hand, that art is personal, not just 
cumulative or methodical. 

Thus the writer must confront the 
fact of inspiration without either abject 
superstition or cynical denial. Supersti- 
tious dependence upon the muse may 
admit indolence or lead to the affectation 
of frenzy. Denial of inspiration counte- 
nances the prosaic and may seem to 
sanction formula. Experience shows ar- 
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tistic creativity to be a natural though 
complex function of intelligence, the 
mind’s own associative and interpretive 
force operating passionately and pur- 
posefully upon its actual stores of experi- 
ence, intending toward the realization of 
ordered and meaningful forms. The testi- 
mony of fiction writers verifies Professor 
Lowes’s study, The Road to Xanadu, 
which while limited in its subject never- 
theless arrives at what seem to be com- 
prehensive and reliable principles con- 
cerning the well of memory, the catalytic 
current of association, the spontaneously 
formative vision, and the vigorously 
willed integration of the finished work. 
On the other hand, no less a person 
than Dr. Johnson asserted that 2 man 
could write at any time if he would set 
himself doggedly to it. We have all heard 
Johnson quoted to that effect, often, 
and usually in a perceptibly argumenta- 
tive or even anxious tone. There is some 
truth, of course, in the maxim that crea- 
tivity is one-tenth inspiration and nine- 
tenths perspiration, but we may not sup- 
pose that the smaller fraction is of minor 
importance, that perspiration conquers 
all, or that an alleged work of art pro- 
duced doggedly will be nine-tenths artis- 
tic. Rather it may reveal the vanity of a 
human wish to create by main strength. 
This is not to deprecate honest sweat and 
necessary elbow grease; it is only to as- 
sert the primacy of inspiration in the 
originative act. The process of creation 
must depend throughout upon the incit- 
ing vision. Where there is no dominating 
impulse, the composition languishes. 
Any procedure in fiction writing, for in- 
stance, which depends primarily upon 
ingenious development to the neglect of 
total conception may become preoccu- 
pied with mere technique, whether in 
some aesthetic affectation or in banal an 
grossly commercial formulas. A real cre- 
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ation is never perfunctory, imitative, 
fashionable, or dogged; it is always an 
inspired assertion. Effective stories and 
poems, essays and plays, proceed from 
minds charged with appreciated experi- 
ence, spontaneously and _perceptively 
associative, sincerely oriented to the hu- 
man adventure, and habituated to re- 
ceive, to inquire, to evaluate, to order, 
and to memorialize. 


A concrete means of access to these 
problems may be found in a curious 
little book called Fourteen Stories from 
One Plot, edited in its American edition 
by Professor Berdan. The stories were 
independently composed by fourteen 
well-known English writers, among them 
A. E. Coppard, Rebecca West, Thomas 
Burke, G. K. Chesterton, Margaret 
Kennedy, Frank Swinnerton, and Storm 
Jameson. All are based on one plot, de- 
vised by Mr. John Fothergill, landlord of 
an inn near Oxford. He stated it as fol- 
lows: 

A man gets into correspondence with a 
woman he doesn’t know and he finds romance 
in it. Then he sees a girl, falls in love with her 
in the ordinary way, marries her, and drops the 
academic correspondence. Happiness, then 
friction. He writes again to the unknown woman 
and finds consolation till by an accident it is 
discovered that the married couple are writing 
to one another. 

In his editorial introduction Professor 
Berdan says, ‘‘The various stories are 
surprisingly different.’’ Truly, the stories 
are widely varied; they touch extremes 
in several directions; yet what is sur- 
prising is that Professor Berdan is sur- 
prised at even the most extreme differ- 
ences between them. Although such a 
project was no doubt carried out largely 
as a display of ingenuity, it is not to be 
wondered at if originality, real creativity, 
showed itself; even in an arbitrarily im- 
posed task a vigorous artist’s shaping 
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spirit may chance to waken and seek ex- 
pression; when the player newly arrived 
at Elsinore was commanded to speak a 
piece, the situation was quite artificial, 
yet almost at once his imagination tran- 
scended unpropitious circumstance, and 
Hecuba became to him a matter for 
tears. So with each of these fourteen au- 
thors the question is, “What’s Fother- 
gill’s plot to him or he to Fothergill’s 
plot?”’—that is to say, what inspiration 
did he find in it? Then, if we remember 
what inspiration is, we will not be sur- 
prised no matter how greatly the four- 
teen stories differ. 

Professor Berdan says too that each 
story represents a particular attempt in 
solving a common problem. Obviously 
any story, any work of art, if it has a 
proper vitality and is no mere copy, is a 
particular attempt. It is only superfi- 
cially true, however, to say that in the 
fourteen stories a common problem is 
attacked. Actually each particular at- 
tempt proceeds from a particular con- 
ception and involves its own particular 
difficulties and opportunities. Thus after 
each author’s first imaginative response 
to the suggested plot, after his feeling and 
idealizing projection of characters and 
events, there is no common problem. Be- 
fore there could be fourteen different 
stories from one plot, there must have 
been fourteen unique views of the sub- 
ject. Being unique, each inspiration 
would demand its own strategy. Thus 
these various stories show that narrative 
technique is only the incidental means 
to an end. The qualitative differences in 
the stories, from their beginnings and 
throughout their separate courses, stem 
from their original conceptions. So when 
Professor Berdan says that the collection 
affords a series of studies in the technique 
of the short story, that too seems mis- 
leading and may inadvertently play into 
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the hands of meretricious technicians or 
formula-mongers. What can a tabulation 
of methods show except that techniques 
are not the starting point of the story, 
but rather differing methods of develop- 
ment arising from differences in the origi- 
nal conception? We see here that plot 
does not dictate narrative technique. If 
it did, these fourteen stories would be 
more nearly alike. Plot cannot automati- 
cally supply narrative technique, which 
is a secondary device following upon 
conception and serving it. Technique has 
no intrinsic merit. If primary worth re- 
sided in either first- or third-person nar- 
ration, or a surprise ending, or a descrip- 
tive opening, or indirect discourse, we’d 
know it by this time. It is true of course 
that literary art communicates by ob- 
serving traditions of technique to which 
readers are habituated; the writer finds 
it expedient to meet in some degree the 
reader’s conventionalized expectations. 
Therefore the study of narrative writing 
may well note various methods and their 
possible effects, but no textbook can tell 
a writer when to use which, or even just 
how to use which, nor can fiction be 
evaluated primarily on the basis of its 
techniques. A reader’s judgment of lit- 
erary narrative centers upon its expres- 
sion of concept and its total imaginative 
effect; a writer’s intuitive choice of 
techniques will depend upon how the 
story came to him in the first place, his 
feeling for what it is to signify. 

Could anyone writing up Mr. Fother- 
gill’s set exercise start with technique, or 
would he not have to wait upon inspira- 
tion, a particular view of the subject and 
an attitude toward it, without which he 
could make no decisions as to narrative 
substance and method. Why did such a 
thing happen, he’d say. If these people 
loved each other in letters, why did they 
irritate each other in married life—what, 
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therefore, might the anecdote suggest, so 
to speak, about life and letters? Are 
these characters pathetic or ridiculous? 
What do I care about them, and how 
should I expect readers to care? And 
where then will the answers come from? 
Not from a formula for writing the short 
story, and not entirely, it is to be hoped, 
from Freud or Dorothy Dix either. The 
answers will come out of the conceiving 
mind of the writer, out of his aggreyated 
experiences, along the line of his assertive 
judgments and tastes. Note, for example, 
a phrase from Mr. Fothergill’s recipe— 
“Happiness, then friction.’”” What con- 
stitutes happiness, and whence comes 
friction? Has Fothergill supplied more 
than a loom to work on, and must not 
each writer bring his own thread of ex- 
perience, colored to his own liking? 


Noting the primacy of conception in 
fiction writing, and the relative depend- 
ence of technique, the student can then 
evolve some principles concerning com- 
position and criticism. Probably the 
most important is that which might be 
named “transmutation.” What seems to 
happen in making fiction is that first the 
writer is moved to an intensely respon- 
sive attitude toward an aspect of human 
experience; then he abstracts this vision 
from its heterogeneous factual context 
and reserves it in the frame of his illumi- 
nating feeling for it; finally he fabricates 
whatever is necessary to substantiate 
and clarify his view of it. Before tech- 
nique can carry on, the original concep- 
tion must be carried over, out of its ob- 
scuring involvement with associated 
facts, into the realm of mind where its 
unified and significant bodying-forth 
can be ideally completed. As Walter 
Pater said, fiction is not a report of fact 
but of the writer’s sense of fact; this 
sense is his inspiration; its coming is 


simply his good fortune as an observant 
and responsive human being; and his 
task is to convey that sense of fact by or- 
ganizing and displaying it. 

The potency of the primary inspira- 
tion can be judged from the fact that in 
itself it is often so small, so casually come 
by, and so privately relished. Testimony 
of authors about their first glimpses of 
subjects indicates from what mustard 
seeds the greatest art can grow, and how 
deviously roots spread to draw upon the 
writer’s field of experience. Joseph Con- 
rad, for instance, has told something of 
the inspiration for his novel Victory. 
Once he did listen to a female orchestra 
playing in a café; he did see the direc- 
tor’s wife pinch the dreamy young vio- 
linist to force her to spend the intermis- 
sion with men at the tables; Conrad also 
knew the prototype of Baron Heyst, the 
detached skeptic, and of Schomberg, the 
lustful, scheming hotel-keeper. Conrad 
has recorded how he was moved by his 
glimpse of the girl, and probably it was 
around this brief moment of perception, 
this fleeting but feeling sense of fact, that 
the conception of the story formed itself. 
The girl’s pitiful status seems to have 
produced in Conrad a tension between 
chivalry and detachment. Thus Heyst 
may have entered into the conception, 
as one in whom such a tension would be 
most explicit and drastic. Hence per- 
haps the opening of the novel with an 
antecedent characterization of Heyst. 
Then the story proceeds to that scene in 
which Heyst, like Conrad, sits at the 
table and sees the girl bullied, and with 
Heyst’s conversing with Lena the real 
fiction begins to grow. But Heyt’s de- 
tachment as Conrad conceives it is a 
deep-rooted philosophy, inherited from 
his father and reinforced by his own ex- 
periences, and so the challenge of Lena’s 
need brings forth a whole fable of human 
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behavior, in a conflict between negation 
and assertion. This issue Conrad sharp- 
ens by introducing, also from memory 
but from other times and places, that 
trio of villains, “a specter, a tiger, and an 
ape,” whom the frustrated Schomberg 
sends to break in on the island detach- 
ment which Heyst has vainly tried to 
hold and yet share with Lena. All this 
development has come, apparently, from 
the inspiration of a moment when Con- 
rad saw a lonely girl in strange circum- 
stances, a nameless girl to whom he 
never spoke. But his humane imagina- 
tion spoke to him of her, and presently 
years later he summoned up all his mel- 
ancholy wisdom and compassion to tell 
her story, and the story of Heyst, to 
whom he delegated the quixotic enter- 
prise of intervening in her behalf. The 
reality and intensity of Conrad’s inspira- 
tion can be judged by his introductory 
remark that he had let Lena go forward 
in the story not without a pang but with- 
out misgiving. 

This principle of inspiration and trans- 
mutation, obviously practical as it is, 
seems also to be something of a trade 
secret, unguessed at by most of the lai- 
ty, especially those friends. who, having 
heard that one “writes,” come grinning 
with intention to impart what they term 
“an idea for a story.”’ Usually what such 
an innocent hands over with such an air 
of beneficence is not even a synopsis, but 
a broken fragment of experience or an 
undefined glimpse of character, “You 
should know my Aunt Minnie; you could 
write a whole novel about her,” says the 
friend, and goes on to show that he him- 
self knows nothing about his Aunt 
Minnie except this and that. Yet even 
if the helpful friend gave something as 
rounded out as Fothergill’s plot, he 
would not be supplying ‘“‘an idea for a 
story” but only a bit of fact, toward 
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which, as we have seen, the writer would 
have to feel a response and take an atti- 
tude before he could begin, just as each 
of Fothergill’s fourteen writers had to do. 
The possible novel is not inherent in the 
life of somebody’s Aunt Minnie; it is po- 
tential in the deeply responsive mind of 
a certain artist who will come to see that 
life in a certain moving aspect. This is not 
to deny that the fiction writer may use 
fact reported at second hand, and of 
course he himself must be regularly and 
closely attentive to facts; but before he 
can use any fact he must enter into it 
imaginatively, for only thus can he in 
turn supply his reader with an aesthetic 
intimation. Thus a merely dogged clip- 
ping of odd stories from the newspaper 
will not automatically profit the writer, 
nor will a premeditated and perfunctory 
going on the bum; neither is the bar or 
pub a dependable Pierian spring. Artistic 
inspiration is an overtone of perceptive 
living, not a periodic dividend on an in- 
vestment of sociological labor, much less 
a beribboned gift from a kind acquaint- 
ance. If fact were all-sufficient, how ex- 
plain too the sometimes lengthy lag, as 
in Conrad’s case and many another, be- 
tween the artist’s experience of fact and 
his readiness to treat it creatively? 
Recognizing the first principle of 
transmutation, the serious neophyte is 
freed also from an uneasy fear that after 
all formula may be the key. It is the con- 
ception which sets and keeps the story on 
the beam and gets it realized; formula 
will not lead on to vision and new devis- 
ings but will merely sink back upon 
clichés, forcing the stuff of life into the 
narrow mold of those sentimental plati- 
tudes which constitute the deficiency diet 
of multitudes. The great fault with for- 
mula fiction is that it displays no reveal- 
ing or even reliable sense of fact; its 
view of human life is ready-made and 
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hand-me-down, its emotion canned and 
warmed-over. Thus formula fiction dem- 
onstrates negatively the primacy of con- 
ception over technique. Good fiction 
can be originated only by a mind aroused 
to ardor in its grasping for fuller and fur- 
ther perceptions; the necessity which 
mothers significant invention must be 
urgent. 


This is not to disparage technique or 
to deny systematic procedure. However, 
technique is never really understood ex- 
cept in its instances. Generalizations 
about technique arise as one reads or at- 
tempts to write and are remembered as 
an aesthetic and a kind of know-how, 
functioning flexibly in unique new appli- 
cations. These are never isolate, how- 
ever; whether as implicative detail or ex- 
pressive design, the applications of tech- 
nique must always be adjunctive to con- 
ception. The writer will work in the dark 
if his conception has never crystallized, 
or if it has melted away. A conception 
may be repudiated, but then the un- 
finished work must be abandoned. Con- 
ception quite frequently is modified in 
the very attempt to express it, but then 
the narrative must be worked through 
again. Such shifting of tactics is quite 
feasible, for the modified conception 
brings new impulse and energy. A com- 
mon failure by inexperienced writers is 
the loss of consistency as the work pro- 
ceeds; another common failure is the loss 
of proportion; a lively conception is the 
only possible guard against such rhetori- 
cal faults. So too with another common 
failure, a loss of momentum, which may 
show either in a wide meandering or a 
premature drying-up. Another special 
difficulty in fiction writing is the excision 
of irrelevantly associated matter, all that 
insignificant detail which clings around 


the selected subject and gets dragged in 
and clogs the narrative; here the neces- 
sary technique of selective exclusion de- 
pends directly upon the clarity and force 
of conception. 

In other words, technique is only a dis- 
play of selection, accent, and arrange- 
ment—the guide to these is in the con- 
ception. This is to be seen in another im- 
portant aspect of fiction, characteriza- 
tion. Some novelists draw up a dossier on 
each character—thousands o; words and 
dozens of facts they will never use. How- 
ever, this is not just to prevent running 
short of any material; it is to provide a 
fabric broad enough out of which to ex- 
tract a characterization helpful to the 
whole conception of the novel. In the 
usual order of such procedure the novel- 
ist does not write up case histories of 
several arbitrarily projected and isolate 
characters and then see what he can 
imagine of interplay among them. Typi- 
cally he already has his plot and theme 
in mind, not necessarily before he en- 
counters his main characters, but before 
he draws up for each a dossier that will 
more than adequately buttress the 
artist’s primary inspiration. Whether the 
story-writer is to start with character, 
plot, scene, theme, or even mood is a 
matter of circumstance, and no binding 
technical rule can be prescribed. Again, 
all depends upon conception and pro- 
ceeds from conception. Sometimes con- 
ception, the first inclusive consolidation 
of the writer’s attitude and impulse, will 
center in character, sometimes in plot, 
sometimes in theme. Wherever it begins 
to consolidate, it must then be rounded 
out—action must be devised to elucidate 
character, characters must be evolved to 
enact plot credibly, persons and events 
must be found to dramatize theme. But 
in all this darkness of the first day, con- 
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ception must be making itself felt, body- 
ing itself forth, and lifting itself into the 
light. 

For another illustration in this area 
there is that vital problem, the strategic 
control of volume by the expansion of 
dramatic scene and the compression of 
explanatory and transitional stuff. Here 
too the amateur often goes wrong. He 
will build up insignificant or minor pas- 
sages in great detail; for instance, he 
may give every move and every word in 
a character’s departure from a scene, un- 
til the story becomes as dull as life itself 
in those moments when the guest strug- 
gles with a coat sleeve and we say again 
that it was nice to have seen you and do 
come again soon, and through the half- 
open door we see that the rain has 
stopped, and we agree with each other 
that indeed the rain has stopped, how 
nice, and goodbye, goodbye—well, ap- 
parently life must be like that at times, 
but literature cannot afford such desert 
spaces; nevertheless, the amateur is 
prone to drag out such instances be- 
cause they seem easy. Then, on the other 
hand, when the story arrives at a big 
scene, what the dramaturgist calls an ob- 
ligatory scene, where character is to be 
revealed in crisis, the amateur will often 
flinch and dodge and reduce it all to sum- 
mary, throw away concrete illusion and 
dramatic intensity. An ideal control of 
volume will expand enough scenes to 
give the whole story reality and to em- 
phasize concept and will contract the 
connective material to make it as fleet 
and inconspicuous as possible. The prac- 
ticed writer does this largely by instinct 
the first time through, though he may do 
more in revision; the amateur usually has 
to make a number of erroneous trials at it; 
but, however it is done, it must be by the 
guiding light of conception. We can’t lay 
down a merely technical rule to begin 
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and end with a scene and have plenty of 
scenes along the way to keep the story 
alive. What story? And being the story 
it is, where should zt begin and end, and 
which scenes will bring this story most 
fully to life? Thus it all comes back to the 
writer’s sense of the facts he’s presenting, 
his conception of the whole work. 

The matter of style, too, must be seen 
as a relation of technique to conception. 
Style is always a dynamic tension be- 
tween parts and the whole, a complex 
sense of cumulative fulfilment and rising 
anticipation balanced firmly upon the 
present moment and instance. In the 
fluent arts, literature and music, style 
is a progression, as if on the crest of a 
wave, forever surging out of its own past 
and plunging into its future, yet promul- 
gating at its crest a transcendent now, 
an engrossing, moving present, its equi- 
librium exquisitely stressed by what has 
been and what is to be. Therefore style, 
with its indispensable aesthetic function, 
cannot be produced out of tarnished lit- 
erary trifles palmed off separately. Im- 
age, diction, rhythm, and rhetorical de- 
sign, as they make up style, must be ad- 
mitted in conformity to conception; such 
happily inspired details will spring only 
from a writer’s vital sense of his subject 
and must constantly find verification 
therein. And finally there is the matter of 
completion, not only finishing a draft 
but making all the revisions. As for revi- 
sion, which so often supplies detail that 
makes all the difference, are we to sup- 
pose merely that one detail has led to an- 
other? Free association is admittedly an 
aid in the originative process, but ruling 
over association and selecting from its 
flux is the self-clarifying conception. As 
the work of art emerges into full being, 
it suggests better and better means for 
its own fulfilment, an end which often is 
reached only after much revision, which 
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revision may become more and more acute 
and fortunate, until at last, with the hand 
of chance that is also magical, it high- 
lights the whole picture by the potency 
of conception coming into its own, like 
the stars in Coleridge’s gloss, “that still 
sojourn, yet still move onward,” and all 
“belongs to them, and is their appointed 
rest, and their native country and their 
own natural homes, which they enter 
unannounced, as lords that are certainly 
expected; and yet there is a silent joy at 
their arrival!” 


It is chiefly in terms of technique, how- 
ever, that advisers can help writers. The 
creative sense of fact must be the writer’s 
own; conception is his solitary task as 
well as his honor. A critic may spur the 
writer to clarify and shape his concep- 
tion, but that is a secondary procedure. 
A teacher of writing has to operate with 
the student on the level at which it has 
pleased nature and the muse to leave off 
with that student. One thing any writer 
is stuck with, and that is himself; and 
making the best of it is a portion of his 
art. Admittedly a person hitherto in- 
articulate or even to a degree impercep- 
tive might become creative, if new ex- 
perience were deeply assimilated. How- 
ever, such advances in personality come 
not with observation, and it is a long 
gamble to wait expectantly for them. Peo- 
ple shouldn’t want to be writers; they 
shouldn’t just want to write. The only 
reasonable or even tolerable ambition is 
that based on a conception, an impulse to 
write something in particular—this story, 
this poem, this essay now in mind. If a 
writer can be directly taught at all, it is 
only after he has started writing, and 
only in terms of doing better what he has 
felt impelled to attempt. 

In any such process of instruction it 
must be remembered that techniques are 


like bootstraps, useful for their assist- 
ance, but not sufficient for the writer’s 
lifting himself off the ground. And the 
teacher, for his part, while requiring fur- 
ther clarification of the writer’s concep- 
tion and firmer orchestration of its ele- 
ments, dare not demand arbitrary changes 
in the conception, for that would perhaps 
cut at the root of the writer’s inspiration 
and paralyze him in that project. Mean- 
while the student must remember that 
techniques will not give him something 
better to say, or even something more to 
say. Techniques can implement a present 
conception, and knowledge of techniques 
can generally ready the writer to deal 
with new conceptions when and if they 
arise. These techniques we discuss are 
those of an art, however, and concern 
with them should imply that we think 
we have something of humane value to 
say, something the significance of which 
can be conveyed only by the implications 
of imaginative literature. 

Therefore the whole field of literature 
is the writer’s proper study. Since as a 
creator he must be his own aesthetician, 
he should seek whatever accelerated dis- 
cipline and enlargement of mind he can 
get. Sound understanding of the best 
that has been done and is being done will 
consolidate standards to shame a neo- 
phyte from rolling his eye in a fine frenzy 
and fancying himself as the muse’s remit- 
tance man, and may also deter him from 
abetting that commercialized formula 
fiction which by cultivating superficial 
reverie and irrational expectation has 
drugged intellects and vulgarized tastes 
throughout our populace. A writer’s 
reading, properly pursued, never will 
narrow into preoccupation with tech- 
niques. It will demonstrate that tech- 
nical conventions, while necessary, are 
what manners are to society, a mere ad- 
mittance to communication, not the 
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communication itself, which will depend 
upon temperament not precedent. The 
history of literature is indispensable, 
since it reveals with fullest perspectives 
the range of previous endeavors, the 
endless revolutions of artistic fashions 
from innovation to dogmatism to super- 
annuation, the narrowness and insignifi- 
cance of coterie art, the constancy of 
some aesthetic principles, and the rela- 
tions, inescapable and fruitful, between 
the artist and his total environment. How- 
ever, the writer’s study should go beyond 
historical analysis, too. One great thing is 
to hear the individual voice, to partici- 
pate spontaneously in the author’s com- 
prehensive vision and mood, to answer to 
his sense of fact. An important part of a 
writer’s training is to know some signifi- 
cant authors well enough to see the con- 
sistency between an integrated and ori- 
ented personality and the various inspi- 
rations and devices of his different works. 
This is not only one of the most exacting 
and rewarding kinds of critical study for 
anyone, but in particular it will show the 
young writer that, while inspiration is a 
happy gift, it cannot draw on any other 
resources but his own assimilated experi- 
ence and reflective assertions, that taste 
cannot be acquired from precepts but 
only from lively knowledge honorably 
pursued, and that techniques cannot be 
borrowed entire but must be shaped by 
the mind’s thrust toward the moving 
formulation of value concepts. 

We may speculate even further as to 
the subtlest relation of literary study to 
the creative process; for the shaping spir- 
it is a most complex function, levying 
upon all mental forces, economizing ex- 
perience by recollection, balancing emo- 
tion and judgment, crystallizing the mys- 
terious spontaneities of association into 
aesthetic and philosophical entities, and 
sustaining that dynamic tension between 
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detail and totality which is the essence of 
style. Art thus springs of a service which 
is perfect freedom; and the seeming para- 
dox of its creation by a disciplined inde- 
pendence is actually the resolution of 
conflicts between lesser, partial forces. 
It is this literal wholesomeness of art 
which makes it at once charming and 
venerable. That being its intrinsic and 
indivisible quality, what better, what 
other initiation is there into the craft of 
creative writing but the most discrimi- 
nating and appreciative study of litera- 
ture? Such a learning may not always be 
instantly discernible, since it is rather a 
subtly pervasive culture, but both inter- 
nal evidence and biographical record 
show how much great writing has de- 
pended upon a liberal knowledge of liter- 
ature. 

Finally, therefore, serious students of 
literary composition must ask themselves 
what they believe of the human mind, 
and of art as an expression of mind. Are 
we to let ourselves be overborne by psy- 
chology’s recent emphasis upon the aber- 
rative, or are we to place that as a tem- 
porary specialization in developing a new 
branch of knowledge? Are we to regard 
literature as the product of frenzy, or 
formula, or of a shaping spirit? Are we to 
credit inspiration as seizure or as autono- 
mous creative function? Are we to think 
fiction is a resort to platitudinous reverie, 
and hence comprehensible in formulas, 
or do we believe that good fiction can 
aspire to the adumbrative quality of 
myth, and should therefore be judged as 
the integrated expression of intelligence, 
based in sensation and passion, function- 
ing through association, intuition, and 
judgment in a sympathetic realization of 
old things made new? If we perceive and 
appreciate literature as an idealization, 
the product of a native shaping spirit of 
imagination, then we shall know that its 
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practice, though demanding the widest 
and most intense operation of organic 
mind, is within the self-sustaining, self- 
developing function of human intelli- 


gence. Thus also we shall know that art’s 
largest perfection, implying the fulfil- 
ment of human life, lies as yet beyond 
any boundary we have descried. 


S. NN. Behrman: The Quandary 
of the Comic Spirit 


CHARLES KAPLAN’ 


Ti combination of comic spirit and 
social consciousness resulting in satire, in 
which the vices and follies of society are 
exposed for the intellectua! absurdities 
they are, is a familiar and recognizable 
onein dramatic literature. From Aristoph- 
anes to State of the Union, man as a 
sociopolitical animal and the institutions 
he sets up in this capacity have been fair 
game for the satirical playwright. 

In the plays of S. N. Behrman, how- 
ever, we have a phenomenon of a differ- 
ent order. A writer whose skill and tal- 
ents have been recognized over a period 
of twenty years, Behrman is a comic 
playwright whose awareness of social 
problems is ever present but whose treat- 
ment of these problems makes his partic- 
ular contribution worth studying. In the 
gallery of contemporary American play- 
wrights, Behrman occupies a rather spe- 
cial niche, which, upon examination, 
turns out to be more a corner into which 
he has backed himself. 

The period of Behrman’s productivity 
(which is not yet at an end) covers the 
end of the hectic boom times, the de- 
pression, the rise of totalitarianism, the 
war, and today’s confused and uneasy 
peace. It is against this troubled back- 
ground that he has written his comedies: 

? Roosevelt College. 


it is relevant to note at the start that 
they are more than merely comical, 
witty pastiches set in Never-Never Land, 
that they reflect the times in which we 
live. Behrman’s sense of society’s malad- 
justments is strong; his feelings about the 
relationship between man and the state 
are equally powerful; and his sympathy 
is all for the individual caught up in the 
complexities of his age. But the satirical 
note is lacking. Instead of exposing the 
shortcomings and follies of the world 
about him by illustrating them in action, 
he uses the technique of the discussion. 
Behrman is frequently praised for his 
witty and polished dialogue and his high- 
ly urbane patter. It is a mistake to as- 
sume, however, that this dazzling rhet- 
oric is merely an ornamental virtue; on 
the contrary, it is the very heart and 
substance of his dramatic method, in 
which his characters talk about their 
problems, frequently without much rela- 
tionship to what is going on in the action. 
In certain instances he embodies his 
problems in characterizations and lets 
the resulting action resolve the difficulty ; 
but his more common practice (and fail- 
ing) is that of turning his conversational- 
ists loose and letting them air their opin- 
ions in brittle and sophisticated prose. 
Behrman’s comic spirit is not a mocking 
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one, satirical in nature, but is rather a 
highly refined and glittering one, civi- 
lized to a high degree, and articulate to 
the point of oververbalization. 

What are the results of this union be- 
tween the powerful social consciousness 
and the nonsatiric comic instinct? It 
must be admitted that, though always 
entertaining, the results are somewhat 
unsatisfactory and, as might be expected, 
sometimes confused. In this confusion he 
merely reflects the larger confusions of our 
day. In one significant instance, the way 
in which Behrman’s comedies mirror his 
times might be cited: at a time when se- 
curity, certitude, and calm were (and 
are) almost entirely lacking, one of his 
principal themes is that of incompatibil- 
ity. No less than six plays make promi- 
nent use of this symbol of the loss of love, 
of frustration, of the failure to achieve 
harmony. 

The smartness and sophistication that 
are the trademarks of a Behrman play 
are both apparent in The Second Man, 
which introduced him to playgoers in 
1927. What might be called the play’s 
“intellectual content’’ is the position in 
society of the detached, amused observer, 
viewing with a keen but tolerant eye the 
world in which he happens to live. The 
connection between this intellectual con- 
tent and the plot, which is basically only 
a very deft refinement of the “boy meets 
girl’’ story, is extremely tenuous: they 
touch at one or two points, but there is 
no organic relationship between them. 
The archetypal sophisticate who is the 
leading figure, Clark Storey, makes what 
is perhaps the only social comment in the 
play. ‘Real emotions and real feelings,” 
he says, ‘‘are destructive. I’ve learned to 
do without them. That’s civilization.” 
In the kind of world we live in, only the 
deliberately superficial and flippant is of 
any validity, as being most in harmony 
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with the age. This is as much of a social 
comment as may safely be inferred from 
this play, a kind of generalized, implied 
criticism of modern social incongruities. 

The anti-idealism that Storey utters 
throughout becomes a more important 
theme in later plays, with the important 
difference that this and similar attitudes 
are put into the mouths of the “villains.” 
The social criticism becomes more ex- 
plicit, sometimes didactically so. And 
what is perhaps the most obvious social 
theme in Behrman’s plays—that of the 
Strong Man, the individual with dicta- 
torial ambition—becomes more evident. 

Meteor (1929) is an analysis of such a 
superhuman egotist and his rise to suc- 
cess and power. It is the closest to pure 
melodrama of any of Behrman’s plays 
and the one with the loosest plot con- 
struction. “Raphael Lord’’ (a name the 
central figure has selected for himself, 
rather obviously) is a brilliant, ruthless, 
and cynical individual who surmounts 
all obstacles and considers everything 
subordinate to the satisfaction of his de- 
sires and the fulfilment of his ambitions. 
His great desire is first for wealth and 
then for sheer power. His financial inter- 
est in the oil fields of a South American 
country leads him, at the height of his 
success, to order some rebelling natives 
machine-gunned in order to protect his 
properties. This results in a showdown 
with his financial rivals and the revela- 
tion, when Lord is temporarily halted, 
for the first time, that he is not infallible. 
But, instead of humanizing him, this de- 
feat makes him realize that he must rely 
only on his own resources henceforth. 
His hysterical speech reveals the super- 
man in all his glory: 

Now for the first time I’m ready for my des- 
tiny. How could I have been so foolish as to 


rely on something outside myself, when all 
the time I had my own talent, my own brain, 
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my own unconquerable will! ... Now my un- 
trammeled genius will live. Because of my gift I 
showed them mercy. Now I’ll show no mercy. 
I'll fight them with my own unaided strength. 
I'll teach them who I am. I'll drive them to the 
wall. I'll bleed them white. I’ll crucify them. 


In Meteor, Behrman is highly critical 
of “oil imperialism” and of the benevo- 
lent dictator who can make trains run on 
time. It shows very clearly his concern 
over specific social problems, but as a 
play it suffers from lack of clarity. Lord 
is the supreme egotist, but Behrman 
treats him heroically. He is certainly the 
only strong figure in the play; at the final 
curtain, just after his wife has left him 
without a word of regret on his part (he 
has been shouting threats over the tele- 
phone to his rival), he “hangs up the re- 
ceiver and stands silent, his body taut, 
keyed for the impending combat’’— 
bloody but unbowed. 

The figure of the Strong Man takes on 
a subtler form in a more polished play, 
Biography, which combines a good deal 
of direct and indirect social criticism with 
a comic situation, some penetrating char- 
acterizations, and a high degree of inte- 
gration between what is going on in the 
action and what is being discussed in the 
dialogue. 

The action of Biography (1932) re- 
volves around the projected biography of 
Marion Froude, a “woman with a past,” 
whose memoirs, if published, would harm 
the political aspirations of an old flame. 
She is asked to suppress the manuscript; 
but young, radical, and violent Richard 
Kurt, her editor and latest lover, raises 
the issue of freedom and insists on mak- 
ing a public fight. Marion eventually 
burns the manuscript, being the kind of 
person she is; symbolically freeing her- 
self by this action, she and Kurt break up 
their affair, and she travels alone again. 

In Biography Behrman embodies two 


conflicting outlooks in his principal fig- 
ures rather than merely having people 
talk about the questions raised. In Mar- 
ion we see the adapter to circumstance, 
the one who “gets around” people. She 
is warmhearted, impulsive, kind, and in- 
dependent; she is tolerant to a degree 
that only irritates Kurt. He, on the other 
hand, is the uncompromising rebel. He is 
rude, fanatical, and arrogant. To him 
life is not only serious but tragic; Marion 
agrees but adds that one may as well be 
relaxed about it. The qualities that make 
Marion what she is—nobility, generosity, 
gentleness—Kurt insists he has seen lit- 
tle of. His doctrine is a harsh one: 


[Tolerance] is criminal because it encourages 
dishonesty, incompetence, weakness, and all 
kinds of knavery. What you call toleranc¢ I call 
sloppy laziness. You’re like those book re- 
viewers who find something to praise in every 
mediocre book. 


Behrman skilfully maintains his bal- 
ance between the love story of two 
people with immutable temperamental 
differences and the political implications 
of the existence of such unbridgeable dif- 
ferences. Finally, however, with the 
recognition by both of their essential in- 
compatibility, they leave each other, de- 
spite their love. 

In the curtain line of Rain from Heaven 
(1934), the leading character says: 
“We're all shut in behind our little 
fences.’’ The title, too, would seem to in- 
dicate Behrman’s belief that more mercy 
and understanding, which would human- 
ize people and make civilized living pos- 
sible, are necessary in these complex 
times. But, whereas in Biography Behr- 
man kept his artistic balance, this play 
sees him totter. 

An involved love story interweaves 
with an anti-Fascist statement. Behr- 
man’s sensitivity to the dangers to the 
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human spirit implicit in fascism makes 
him sound a loud warning, but it is, un- 
fortunately, a trifle discordant amid all 
the fashionable philanderings; the two 
strains are reconciled only rhetorically 
and not organically in the plot. The sus- 
picion and fear that are poisoning the 
world, says Lady Lael Wyngate, are the 
qualities that also frustrate love. 

The Strong Man, also, is here a much 
more obvious character than Kurt. Ho- 
bart Eldridge, an American publisher, is 
a neo-Fascist who is in London for the 
purpose of organizing a crusade “against 
chaos, communism and decadence.”’ The 
following passage illustrates the conflict 
of opinions in the play; it also represents 
the difference between externalizing a 
problem and merely talking it out. 


Laet: I hate dictatorship because it implies 
omniscience, and I don’t believe in omniscience. 
That’s theology applied to politics, and I be- 
lieve it’s dangerous. .. . 

Hosart: If I favor dictatorship as against 
democracy, it is because I’ve applied dictator- 
ship in my business and in my private life, 
and have made it successful. ... I am a very 
rich man, Lady Wyngate. I should never have 
become so through a system of divided powers. 
In the political realm also such a system is im- 
practical. The state of the world today shows 
how impractical it is. 


The propagandistic element, which is 
not thoroughly assimilated into the 
bloodstream of the play, is the problem 
that Behrman most often stumbles over. 
In Rain from Heaven the results of that 
failure to integrate are clearly evident. 

The two actions of End of Summer 
(1936) are almost entirely disparate, 
their only connection being that the ma- 
jor characters of one plot are the minor 
figures in the other. The chief problem is 
how the disinherited, unemployed gener- 
ation fits into the hard world of 1936; the 
other concerns the designs made upon 
warmhearted and uncritical Leonie Froth- 
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ingham by Dr. Kenneth Rice, a psy- 
choanalyst and the Strong Man in a new 
guise. In the “young generation” plot, 
Will Dexter, the poor young liberal, is in 
love with Leonie’s daughter, Paula; the 
“poor boy-rich girl’’ situation is embar- 
rassingly familiar, and so is the familiar 
ending, which, incidentally, evades the 
issue that has been raised throughout. 
Although the psychoanalyst as the sym- 
bol of one who is above merely human 
feelings may be an appropriate imagina- 
tive embodiment of the power principle, 
Behrman reduces his villain to a stereo- 
type by wielding too heavy a brush. Dr. 
Rice is a believer in the superman, with 
himself as a prime example; he has no 
sympathy for the masses, except as an 
indication of the distance that he has 
traveled; politically he is another Hobart 
Eldridge; morally and ethically he is un- 
believably villainous. “‘Never has the op- 
portunity for the individual career been 
so exalted,” he gloats, in what is almost 
an Elizabethan soliloquy. “‘House-paint- 
ers and minor journalists become dicta- 
tors of great nations. Imagine what a 
really clever man could do!” 

With its melodramatic villain and a 
plot condition that is almost fatal, End 
of Summer falls far short of being high 
comedy. For other reasons the same ver- 
dict may be passed on Wine of Choice 
(1938). The plot elements are related in 
a thematic way more closely than they 
are in End of Summer: the philosophy of 
the Communist zealot who denies the ex- 
istence of ‘free choice” is played off 
against the story of Wilda Doran, who 
epitomizes the romantic “instinct ram- 
pant”’ in choosing by heart rather than 
coolly by head. But Behrman’s earnest- 
ness and sincere convictions, which are 
put into the mouth of Senator Ryder 
Gerrard, a liberal senator who gives 
Chris, the Communist, a tongue-lashing 
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in the third-act climax, represents a fail- 
ure to stick to the plane of intellectual 
comedy. His speech provides theatrically 
effective emotional relief, just as the ar- 
rival of the U.S. Cavalry used to do in the 
silent films, but it does not furnish the 
play with a satisfactory intellectual con- 
clusion. An interesting transmutation of 
the Strong Man occurs in this play: at- 
tributes heretofore combined in a single 
character are given to two figures, the 
fanaticism to Chris and the cynicism and 
contempt for the masses to Chris’s re- 
actionary uncle. 

A significant, if incidental, speech in 
Wine of Choice reveals Behrman’s atti- 
tude toward the “proletarian” writers, 
who were dealing more frontally and 
“realistically”? with social issues than he 
was. His democratic ideas and humani- 
tarian feelings were probably as strong 
as those of the proletarians, but his in- 
vincibly sophisticated point of view pre- 
vented him from approving of their ap- 
proach. Rumination over the implica- 
tions of his attitude might very easily 
have led to the formulation of his theory 
of the function of comedy, expressed in 
No Time for Comedy (1939). As though 
trying to justify the continual production 
of comedies of high society, set in fash- 
ionable surroundings, and peopled with 
witty and glamorous individuals, at a 
time when fascism had already struck in 
Ethiopia and Spain, Behrman pictures a 
playwright (appropriately named Gay) 
torn between his social consciousness and 
his comic spirit. Each of these forces is 
symbolized by a woman—the former by 
Amanda Smith, whose passion in life it 
is to redeem and uplift artists, and the 
other, the critical, analytical faculty, by 
Gay’s wife, Linda, an actress. 

Amanda tells him that his plays should 
express his struggle, not his escape from 
the struggle. She inspires Gay to write a 
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play on the theme of death and immor- 
tality. But Linda reclaims him by justi- 
fying to him the work he has done before 
and the kind of writing she would have 
him continue doing. Laughter, “which 
distinguishes us from the animals and 
savages,” and the ability to live that is 
“the index to civilization’ are synony- 
mous for Behrman: At the moment of in- 
comprehensible and inhuman sorrow and 
tragedy, the act of being gay and gallant 
is a gesture of defiance. 

The theory of comedy expressed by 
Behrman’s raisonneur is apparently the 
one on which he thinks that he has been 
operating and through which he an- 
nounces his intention to continue in the 
same vein. But the gap between theory 
and practice is often a large one. Far 
from writing “escape” comedies, Behr- 
man has been unable to keep the outside 
world from intruding. The theory makes 
no mention of the place of the propa- 
gandistic element in comedy; but it is 
precisely this intrusive and unassimi- 
lated element that weakens his plays. In 
trying to effect a compromise between 
preaching a social message and creating 
a light comedy, the usual result is a verb- 
ally entertaining, but intellectually and 
artistically unhappy, combination. 

Both The Talley Method (1941) and 
Dunnigan’s Daughter (1945) give further 
evidence of Behrman’s quandary. Nei- 
ther shows any indication that the ver- 
balization of the theory in No Time for 
Comedy has had any effect on the practice. 

Dr. Axton Talley is a famous surgeon, 
efficient and concentrated; his great 
aversion is the dispersal of emotion or in- 
tellect. Both his children have been 
alienated by his fierce, impersonal effi- 
ciency. When his bride-to-be, Enid Full- 
er, a poetess, enters the family circle, she 
rescues the children from the muddle 
that his boasted efficiency has left them 
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in and realizes that she and Axton are 
basically incompatible. Axton’s radical 
daughter represents the same kind of 
youthful intransigence Behrman has 
previously depicted in Kurt and Chris. 
Enid, poised between the two aspects of 
coldbloodedness, makes a plea for under- 
standing reminiscent of Marion Froude 
and Lady Lael Wyngate: 


Why can’t you assume that I’m a human 
being? That is to say, that I am selfish and 
egotistical, as it is very difficult not to be but I 
am aware of that, that at my best I want to 
understand people and not hurt them, even help 
them, that if I had my way we should com- 
municate everywhere affectionately—and even 
where possible, lovingly. 


The characters and ideas are out of the 
familiar stockpile, with little in the way 
of freshness except, as always, the lan- 
guage. 

Dunnigan’s Daughter is the most spe- 
cifically propagandistic of Behrman’s 
later plays: It is based on an actual po- 
litical situation and incident, it condemns 
the specific practice of “mine imperial- 
ism,”’ and it is designed to illustrate the 
maxim: ‘‘Power corrupts. Absolute pow- 
er corrupts absolutely.” 

This theme is combined with a melo- 
dramatic romance and an analysis of 
Clay Rainier, the symbol of the quest for 
power, who operates on the principle that 
evil is the mainspring of human nature. 
To think that goodness is innate is the re- 
sult of having been “‘brought up on pap, 
on idealistic lies...on sentimental 


gush.” 


Of all experience that of power is perhaps 
the most continually satisfying. ... Now that 
we Americans are the most powerful people in 
the world—the taste will catch on. Then look 
out for us! 


The political implications of such power- 
hungry imperialists in the atomic age 
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clearly worry Behrman. His hero, Jim 
Baird, an idealistic young State Depart- 
ment aid (and Behrman makes it clear 
that Baird is not a typical “underpaid 
snob in striped trousers’’!) upsets Clay’s 
theory that any man can be bought off 
and helps Clay’s daughter and wife shake 
the terrible hold that he has over them. 
With their departure, Clay’s entire sys- 
tem of possessions is weakened. Clay’s 
psyche is analyzed by Miguel, a painter, 
as that of a frustrated, tortured man who 
takes out his sufferings on the whole 
world. It would be cheaper to psycho- 
analyze the world than to destroy it; 
“Freud is closer to the truth than Marx.” 
This major Behrman theme of the neces- 
sity of greater understanding we have 
encountered before. As in the other plays, 
the Strong Man receives a setback in his 
plans, and, at least for the evening, hu- 
man goodness triumphs.? 

The theme of incompatibility which 
runs through Behrman’s comedies re- 
flects, as I have suggested, the stresses 
and strains of the outside world. The 
reason for this failure to agree is suggest- 
ed by a line in The Talley Method. When 
Axton learns of Enid’s resolution not to 
marry him, he exclaims: “My God, 
you're not going to let a difference in 
point of view separate us!’ To which she 
replies: “But that’s all that ever does 
separate people.” Differences in point of 
view—differences which on a greater 
scale lead to troubles that rack the world 


2 Raphael Lord continues in his meteoric career 
but loses his wife; Richard Kurt plunges on in his 
violent way but loses his love; Hobart Eldridge 
exposes his own inner weakness when drunk, after 
the failure of his plans; Dr. Rice is exposed to ridi- 
cule and slinks away; Chris continues his radical 
career at the expense of his love; Dr. Talley loses 
his family, his intended wife, and his self-assurance; 
and Clay Rainier, losing his family, suffers a crack 
in the wall of his egotism and pride. At least in his 
plays, Behrman makes Evil suffer a certain degree 
of defeat. 
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—are inescapable in the nature of human 
beings. Behrman would be the last per- 
son to insist on conformity. But his hu- 
manism does imply a recognition of these 
differences and at least a civilized at- 
tempt to try to reconcile them by intelli- 
gent discussion. 

Where Behrman’s peculiar problem 
has led him in recent years is apparent. 
Instead of adhering to his own comic 
theory, he has been tempted, under the 
overpowering and well-nigh irresistible 
pressure of social incongruities, to for- 
sake the sock for the soapbox. It may be 
asking too much of a writer to produce 
serious comedy in an era which is far 
from being amusing. Others, at other 
times, have done it by hewing to the line 
of satire. But Behrman, as we have seen, 
is no satirist; and his comic spirit wres- 
tles with serious problems to the detri- 
ment of ultimate artistic success. 

It is significant that in the most recent 
phase of his career, Behrman has been 
more and more exercising his talent in 
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translations and adaptations of the 
works of other playwrights. The list in- 
cludes several of his greatest theatrical 
successes: Amphitryon 38 (1937), adapt- 
ed from the French of Jean Giraudoux; 
The Pirate (1942), adapted from Die 
Seerauber by Ludwig Fulda; Jacobowsky 
and the Colonel (1944), based on an origi- 
nal play by Franz Werfel; Jane (1947), 
based on a short story by Somerset 
Maugham; and his current showpiece 
for the Lunts, J Know My Love (1949), 
adapted from Marcel Achard’s Auprés de 
ma blonde. In the sense that these plays 
had long runs, made good theater, and 
in three cases provided brilliant starring 
opportunities for Behrman’s favorite act- 
ing team, he may be said to have 
achieved a high degree of success as a 
playwright. In another sense, however, 
this retreat from originality, which may 
be either an inability or a reluctance to 
come to grips with one’s self, looks more 
like an evasion, and not a solution, of his 
problems as a comic playwright. 


Science, Morals, and the Study of Literature 


FREDERIC E. PAMP, JR." 


W: ARE told on every hand, by educa- 
tors and laymen alike, that what educa- 
tion must now turn itself to supplying, if 
the world is to be saved, is moral] orienta- 
tion or, simply, moral values. Everyone 
is very sure that such an ingredient ought 
to be prominently there in the education- 
al process, but no one seems to be quite 
sure about how you are going to intro- 
duce it in the first place or defend it, once 
it is there. The fact is that the humani- 
ties, specifically the study of literature, 


* Kress Foundation, New York. 


is the only discipline in our liberal educa- 
tion which carries moral values insepa- 
rable within its whole subject matter, as 
its organizing element. It is about time 
that we began to make use of it. 

An excellent way to wake up teachers 
of literature to their opportunities (and 
incidentally restore their self-respect) 
would be the institution in every college 
and university in the country of an an- 
nual convocation, at which each depart- 
ment would be called upon to justify its 
discipline and defend it in terms of its 
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contribution to liberal education. In the 
process liberal education would come in 
for a good dea] of valuable justification, 
too. Once you come to grips with the 
question of what claim you have for tak- 
ing up your students’ time, you find you 
must, sometime or other, relate what you 
are doing for yourself and for them to 
the whole scheme of knowledge. If this 
relation is made early enough, it serves 
as a valuable touchstone. It has the effect 
of leading all subjects, all collections of 
facts, back to the proper concern of the 
educational process, which is the de- 
velopment of attitudes which are, in the 
sharpest sense, moral. There is a great 
deal of value in the proper and guarded 
use of the word “moral” in the teaching 
of literature. The job of guarding its 
meaning is half-done if criticism is al- 
ways used as a dual process. It must be 
seen as an analysis, first of all, of how 
wel] a writer has succeeded technically 
in accomplishing what he set out to do 
and then an assessment in moral terms 
of what that thing he was trying to do 
is worth. For the real business of educa- 
tion, the latter is more important; but 
we must be careful to keep an edge on it 
as a critical instrument by making sure 
that our standards of technical under- 
standing remain high. 

The question is, of course, just how 
that set of terms can be called “moral.” 
It is no crime against the humanities, 
although it may be against history, to 
read works of literature of various times 
and societies for what they have to say 
to our own. Our interest must ultimately 
be in what literature has to say beyond 
the words in which it is framed. Estab- 
lishment of the facts about a work of lit- 
erature and placing it in its historical 
framework can be, for a teacher of litera- 
ture who is conscious of the full meaning 
of his job, only a means to the final and 
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important function of making the full 
moral meaning of a work of art come 
across to his students. In that sense the 
college and high-school teacher has a 
right to demand that the scholar consider 
himself the teacher’s servant—servus ser- 
vorum Dei, perhaps. 

The first necessity is to establish the 
relationship between literature, and the 
arts in general, and science. Such a dis- 
cussion will begin in fields somewhat far 
removed from literature as our society 
thinks of it, but it begins where all edu- ~ 
cation must begin—and end: in the indi- 
vidual against the universe. It is a meas- 
ure of the failure of nerve in the humani- 
ties that we have allowed the sciences 
and social sciences to make us feel that 
such fundamental beginnings are some- 
how infra dig. We must unabashedly go 
back to them and use them to rearrange 
the system of values with which Ameri- 
can society has equipped the students 
who come to our colleges. For our day it 
is a very lonely individual with whom we 
begin, pitted against a very muddled and 
overpowering universe. What we must 
insist upon continually is that the uni- 
verse must find what form and order it 
ever will assume in that same individual. 

A study of literature should have as a 
principal by-product the shaping of a 
consciousness in each student of what a 
liberal education is and a sense of what 
it is to be truly educated. It is our job to 
make every student question the Ameri- 
can assumption that to be educated is 
simply to be given the technical skill to 
earn a living, and nothing more. We are 
wrong if we imply that education is nec- 
essarily a way to happiness. The product 
of a liberal education is not terribly sure 
of himself, nor is he quiveringly unsure. 
He cannot feel that he knows the good 
merely by a fine glow of intellectual sur- 
feit. He feels sure that no lecture or 
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magazine, no book-of-the-month, can 
supply culture in a capsule. He is not re- 
duced to despair by a paradox, nor does 
he assume that every paradox is of ne- 
cessity true. He will not grant that schol- 
arly discipline has fulfilled any human 
function when the scholar stops short of 
relating his conclusions to the full range 
of human problems. He mistrusts formu- 
las which are merely intellectual con- 
structions, especially those, like Marx- 
ism, which represent human hubris. He 
also mistrusts religion the moment that 
it becomes dogma, although he feels that 
it may well be that it must become dog- 
ma to function as religion at all. He in- 
sists, nevertheless, upon the necessity 
for scholarly disciplines, upon formula- 
tions of theories, even upon dogmas, for 
without them one cannot go beyond 
them. He may be distinguished by a lack 
of nervousness about whether he is or is 
not one of the elect in the race for cul- 
ture, by an insistence upon the real 
existence of moral values and their dis- 
tinction from conventions, and by the 
acute interest which he has in fitting all 
his knowledge into some set of values in 
harmony with human life. He may have 
given his life to creating standards of 
value for himself on which he may test 
cultural creations, but he is not over- 
whelmed by remorse if he cannot pro- 
duce a verdict on any given object of 
judgment within the first five minutes 
after facing it. His standards and reasons 
he keeps as a constantly open question; 
each additional experience is capable of 
altering them if it has the power. He feels 
that his greatest test is the unity of ex- 
perience. He is not surprised to find a 
true aesthetic pleasure in the Marx 
brothers; but, at the same time, he values 
the fact that he also feels a tremendous 
increase in his humanity from the spirit 
of Homer in the Greek and from the 
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scholarly discipline that can make Chau- 
cer or Shakespeare their towering selves. 
He is not nervous about how much he 
knows, or what; he is only concerned 
that as much as possible of what he 
knows enter into a total meaning. He is 
concerned that what conclusions he 
comes to (and he feels a responsibility to 
come to conclusions) be arrived at con- 
vincingly in intellectual terms and that 
they be true emotionally, aesthetically, 
and, above all, humanly as well. He is 
profoundly disturbed by the scientific 
assumptions of our society and even 
more profoundly disturbed by the mud- 
dled bases upon which most of the at- 
tacks are made and corrections at- 
tempted on these assumptions. Yet, since 
he distrusts formulas, he is often left 
stammering in the debates of glib re- 
formers. He is content, however, that he 
knows that honest application of the 
mind to a work of real literature will con- 
vey to him a bone-deep sense of the 
place of man in an exploding universe 
and man’s moral function of making pat- 
tern and meaning of experience. 

The beginning of this process of liberal 
education must be to pick up literature, 
carry it to the wall of understanding that 
incloses our world, and put it in its place, 
fitting it in with science and the other 
fields of knowledge. And that place, I 
want now to claim, is what Christ called 
“the head of the corner.’’ It cannot be 
otherwise. 

We must, first of all, establish the real 
importance of the study of literature by 
taking a close look at the credentials of 
that branch of learning to which our so- 
ciety bows down as the Assyrians never 
bowed down to their Baal—science. 
Which is more important to human life, 
science or art? Which tells us more of 
the whole truth about the universe in 
which we live? Which gives us more ten- 
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able evidence of value in the pursuits of 
human beings? The first function of a 
teacher of literature is to put that case 
together and follow where it leads. 

Both science and art, we must estab- 
lish, approach the same world. They are 
two different kinds of arrangement of the 
things that we can know about our 
world. That is to say, too, that they are 
two ways of controlling the world that 
we know. Knowledge is power; under- 
standing is control. Our civilization and 
especially our American society operate 
on the assumption that the truth of sci- 
ence is the only truth worth concerning 
ourselves about and that the truth of art 
is the domain of superficial, romantic 
triflers. The case looks easy: the fruits of 
scientific control are self-evident; very 
few people are even aware that any con- 
trol on such a basis is possible in the arts. 
It is no argument to cite the facts about 
the staggering sales of the Bible or the 
political effects of Tom Paine’s pam- 
phlets or Das Kapital. On that basis one 
can point out that books can be effectual- 
ly suppressed (however well Milton may 
argue to the contrary) in these days of 
rapid, permeating scientific communica- 
tion devices. The only justification of 
the arts on these terms is either snob 
appeal or pastime. That is not enough. 
The importance of art goes beyond and 
behind the whole set of terms in which 
long tippling on the world of science has 
made us intellectual addicts. 

The result of our scientific explanation 
of the universe (partial as it is) has been 
to put at our disposal tremendous physi- 
cal power, from which we profit (some of 
us) in a high standard of physical 
nourishment and comfort but from which 
we have also suffered, in tremendous so- 
cial dislocations and wars—and in which 
we may well find the entire destruction 
of our race. We have sacrificed the larger 
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controls of the spirit which the arts can 
give for the flashier controls of our physi- 
cal environment. Where our modern edu- 
cation has failed and is continuing to fail 
is in its unwillingness or inability to give 
us some terms hard-bitten enough to 
make use of the explanation of the uni- 
verse that art conveys. 

If we bring the terms of science and 
the terms of art together at the ultimate 
beginnings of our knowledge, we find 
that all we can actually say we know is a 
series of phenomena, of distinct and dis- 
crete sense impressions which happen 
upon our physical senses from outside us. 
The data of both science and art are 
these impressions. Both of them are at- 
tempts to organize, to explain, and thus 
to control these phenomena, to bring 
them into relationship with one another 
so that they result in meaning. But the 
kind of meaning that science seeks as its 
object is, in the first place, a limited kind. 
It is thus able to apply to these impres- 
sions right at the fountainhead a process 
of elimination which art will not allow 
itself. Science chooses to deal only with 
those phenomena among which mathe- 
matical relations exist. It seizes only 
upon those characteristics of those phe- 
nomena which can be measured. And, 
lastly, it arbitrarily lumps all phenomena 
with even one element of similarity in 
common into categories, so as to be able 
to deal with them more easily. The true 
scientist is the first to admit that there 
are many characteristics of these funda- 
mental phenomena which are not sus- 
ceptible of measurement and never will 
be. There is an element of individuality 
in every phenomenon of experience and 
every combination of phenomena—in 
every thing, every person, every situa- 
tion—which makes it impossible for us to 
put it in any category whatever without 
being in some way false to its complete 
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reality. And science cannot operate with- 
out categories. It is art which takes as its 
material the wholeness of things, the 
uniqueness of our basic human experi- 
ence; it is art which includes all these un- 
measurable and uncategorizable ele- 
ments in its approach to explaining the 
universe. 

Thus anyone who feels the truth of 
the humanities looks with complete 
skepticism on the claims which fly 
around in the pages of the “middle- 
brow’? magazines that we are on the 
verge of a great new era, in which our 
new knowledge of physics and biology 
will lead to a new psychology and so- 
ciology, which will finally solve the prob- 
lems of mankind forever. This is the old 
heresy of Francis Bacon, not even very 
much changed. There are, no doubt, cer- 
tain additional things about human 
beings which can now, for the first time, 
come under the scrutiny and control of 
science and its method. But no matter 
how that method is refined, it can never 
embrace the whole of man. Any scientific 
attack on the nature of man is doomed 
by its own categories. To operate at all, 
science must still begin by throwing 
away the terms by which alone man is 
conceivable in his entirety. Great litera- 
ture and art are the measure of man, 
and in the only terms in which he makes 
sense—that which never has been before 
and never will be again, the Individual. 
» The nonrecurring will never submit itself 
to science. We must still say to our new 
enthusiastic Francis Bacons what Ham- 
let tells Horatio: “There are more things 
in heaven and earth, Horatio, Than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy.” For 
Shakespeare this “philosophy” was sci- 
ence. 

But why should we want to explain 
the universe? Animals feel no need to 
explain it, but human beings seem al- 
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ways to have felt that they can realize 
their humanity only if their lives and the 
history of man on earth make some sort 
of meaning that is beyond the material. 
Man feels he fulfils himself only if he can 
include himself in some scale of values. 
In other words, man is a moral being. 
The history which we ourselves have 
lived through suffices to show us that 
the admittedly partial understanding 
that science gives us is a dangerously 
lopsided thing. When a society takes the 
partial answers of science as the whole 
key to the universe, the slide of man in 
that society from humanity to the beast 
is dizzyingly rapid. J can say that as an 
eyewitness, since I have seen a German 
concentration camp just as the guards 
had left it. The crucial fact for world 
history is not Bismarck or the Kaiser; it 
is the completeness with which the hu- 
manities in German education and schol- 
arship succumbed to the scientific meth- 
od in the nineteenth century. 

Only a real cultivation and under- 
standing of the arts can redress the im- 
balance in the same direction that is still 
growing in our own country. We have 
seen this year on the bulletin boards of 
our science buildings the words: ‘‘Ameri- 
ca needs more scientists.” The sign I 
want to hang below it reads: “But she 
needs more poets more!’’ Only in terms 
of values, which are the raison d’étre of 
art, can human beings claim to live as 
human beings. In fact, since Hiroshima, 
we can say that only in terms of values 
can humanity survive at all! 

These values are themselves the crea- 
tion of art; they are the standard of the 
demands which man, as he is a moral be- 
ing, makes on the universe of phenome- 
na. The universe must be made to make 
moral sense, and art is the making of 
moral sense out of phenomena. This is 
not the time to try to account for’ the 
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source of this human search for order, 
constantly defeated and constantly re- 
newed. It may well be that the whole 
concept of any possibility of order at all, 
especially of the particular kind of order 
represented by a work of art, is the gift 
of God. This I myself believe, as I be- 
lieve that the accomplishment of it in 
a work of art can be ultimately explained 
only as the working of divine grace. And 
poetry that is far from specifically re- 
ligious can be, as the title of the book by 
Charles Grosvenor Osgood suggests, a 
“means of grace.’” 

The artist of our time finds himself in 
a lonelier state than did the men of the 
generations that preceded him in our 
civilization. And we as readers share his 
dilemma. For the Middle Ages a work of 
art needed only to embody and symbol- 
ize the rational order that theology had 
defined; in the eighteenth century it 
needed only to incorporate the ration- 
ality that was already there in the world- 
machine. Today it seems more likely 
that each work of art must create its own 
order out of the combination of the new 
picture of the universe that science has 
given us and the picture of the nature of 
man that is the gift of tradition. For 
many physicists today it is a real possi- 
bility that the order which science as- 
sumes is in the universe, the system of 
laws by which we conceive it to act, is a 
complete imposition on the universe. 
Physicists now realize that the scientist 
in the process of his work must always in 
some way affect the phenomena that he 
is studying by the very act of studying 
them. I have seen it reported of a very 
eminent and pioneer psychoanalyst that 
he has found, in going back over the rec- 
ords of thirty years of treatment of vari- 
ous patients, that they have many of 
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them had exactly the kind of dreams to 
offer to him for analysis which fitted in 
with the particular theory of psychology 
to which he was at the time committed. 
If science is, then, just such an imposition 
on the universe (although on a lower 
order) as art is here conceived of, per- 
haps science, too, can benefit more from 
art than art has benefited from science. 
It would at any rate be the Christian 
thing to return good for evil! Certainly, 
the farther we reach in science, the more 
strange, wry, and irregular is the “‘order’’ 
that we meet. What art today must do 
and what we must demand of all tradi- 
tional art is to create order and meaning 
in the universe by the exercise and sheer 
imposition of human personality. The 
only inclusive acceptance of this job is in 
art. The only place we can look for full 
meanings—indeed, for any justification 
of living at all—is there. 

The question naturally arises before 
this point about the disciplines of phi- 
losophy and theology, which have the 
formulation of the meaning of the uni- 
verse as their whole purpose. These 
disciplines seem to be the victims of that 
quirk in existence which denies a man 
that which he goes to seek directly and 
grants it to him who is going after some- 
thing more inclusive. By the same token, 
the things I am saying here have their 
real existence not in this attempt at for- 
mulation but in the artistic reality of 
particular stories, novels, plays, and 
poems, and there alone. Philosophy and 
theology must yield to art because they, 
too, are limited by their assumption that 
these meanings which they seek to define 
can be stated logically and by their in- 
sistence on intellectual systems. Actual- 
ly, the artist is superior to the philoso- 
pher because he is not interested in con- 
sistency and because he has no exag- 
gerated respect for the capacities of logi- 
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cal discourse to convey truth by itself. 
Essentially, literature as art is superior to 
philosophy and religious doctrine just be- 
cause it is alive; it is a constructed sym- 
bol of what philosophy and theology kill 
by trying to express it in rational formu- 
lations. 

The prime purpose and measure of 
achievement of a true liberal education is 
to enable a human being to live a life of 
values. It may well be a by-product of 
the scientific subjects in our college 
curriculums, communicated by the per- 
sonality of the teacher or by the disci- 
pline of the subject. But it can and 
should be the subject matter itself of the 
humanities; for the humanities are the 
study of examples of the imposition of 
the moral patterns of human mind and 
personality on the phenomena of the uni- 
verse. The teacher’s job must be to drive 
his students’ minds, by persuasion, ex- 
citement, or shock, into facts and beyond 
them far enough to insist on judgments 
that are, in their furthest development, 
moral judgments—i.e., value-judgments 
beyond what science can pretend to. We 
must begin by making them question 
any blind acceptance of works of litera- 
ture as good merely because they are 
exciting or because a million other 
Americans think they are good. We must 
be careful not to impose our own ideas 
or our own particular detailed standards 
on them, and we must undercut every 
formula we may use, the moment after 
we use it; for the moment that criticism 
is “formula-ized’’ its standards lose their 
vitality and validity. The only stand- 
ards that work are so far from formulas 
as to be almost instinctive. The measure 
of what students learn in the study of 
literature should be the strength of the 
sense they have at any moment that they 
can use their minds and emotions to- 
gether to understand and react in disci- 
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plined fashion to a work of literature and 
to evaluate the experience. 

There is value not only in reading and 
reacting to literature but in the process 
of criticism itself. Criticism is a process 
of judgment and of moral decision. Read- 
ing of literature organizes the reader; 
criticism of it renders that organization 
conscious and rational. Psychologically, 
we can be seen individually as essentially 
a bundle of impulses, activated by many 
stimuli within us and in our environ- 
ment, as well as, perhaps, even in the 
past of our race. When we are infants 
those impulses are disorganized, incon- 
sistent with one another and with the 
demands of our society. As we mature, 
we impose a greater measure of con- 
sistency upon them, the consistency of 
what we call “personality”—our self- 
ness. Some of these impulses we repress; 
others we allow to be exercised. Every 
one of us, then, is to some degree an 
artist, since the development of a per- 
sonality which organizes itself sufficient- 
ly to exist at all demands the imposition 
of a pattern upon the unrelated phe- 
nomena of our impulses. The reading 
and experiencing of literature and art, 
then, is merely a higher development of 
this basic process, an extension and re- 
finement of the order within the person- 
ality, and a process of harmonizing it 
with other people and with the cosmos 
itself. Thus the experience of reading 
literature creatively is a process of 
heightening the actual quality of living. 
Furthermore, to the extent that we ana- 
lyze our impulses and drives and under- 
stand them, we substitute rational con- 
trol for irrational drives. It is no accident 
that a psychoanalyst uses many of the 
techniques of the literary critic in his 
work or that Freud himself was almost 
wholly absorbed in literary questions in 
his later years. The only pity of it is that 
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too many literary critics have, in turn, 
limited themselves to the techniques of 
the psychoanalyst. But, when any person 
is forced, or forces himself, to make what 
was a vague, emotional feeling about a 
poem or novel into a critical accounting- 
for and evaluation of what produced that 
feeling, he has taken something out of the 
fringes of his subconscious or unconscious 
and put it into the area of his conscious 
personality: he has established control 
over a larger area of his personality. 

This process of organizing impulses is 
going on in every human being in the 
world every waking moment of every 
day and probably subconsciously in his 
sleeping moments, too. If we leave the 
sleeping moments to the psychologists, 
we can still understand that the aggre- 
gate of these impulses, as they are or- 
ganized for values or for destruction, 
will decide the fate of the world. In 
working out bases of judgment for value 
in literature, one is engaged in deciding 
whether the organization of a given piece 
of literature is of value in establishing a 
meaning for some piece of human ex- 
perience. This is moral activity. Morality 
is a scheme of values according to which 
we succeed or fail in organizing our ac- 
tions, and it presupposes a meaningful 
pattern of the universe, a view of life in 
terms of some scale of law. And again we 
come back to our first formulation, for 
literature as art is the establishment of a 
pattern of values in the universe in exact- 
ly the same way. 

It is a legitimate criticism which some 
students make of the process of analysis 
that the demands which one thus makes 
on a poem or story take away its magic, 
the essence of its appeal. Our main effort 
must always be to put these works of art 
back together again and insist on looking 
finally at each one as a whole. Why must 
we be so insistent upon understanding 
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what a poem means and upon deciding 
whether what it means is of value? If 
you understand by “‘meaning”’ an equiv- 
alent expression in logical prose terms, I 
think such an objection is quite valid. As 
Archibald MacLeish has said: ““A poem 
should not mean, but be.” But that 
“‘being”’ has meaning, or we are in a uni- 
verse where a poet is a joke. And that 
“being” of a work of art can be under- 
stood whether it fits into a logical for- 
mulation or not—and, of course, it never 
will. The ability to decide about a poem 
is part of one’s realization of his human- 
ness. One cannot help deciding; to live is 
to act; by inaction one acts nevertheless 
—and in a way one may not will. Human 
life is a process of decision and action; 
we must decide and act anyway; if we 
want to live fully we must decide and act 
well. The sine qua non of a Fascist or 
Communist state is a populace that is 
content to let decisions be made for 
them, a people who are willing—and 
finally even anxious—to be done with 
the great labor of making up their minds 
about issues. They are eager to submerge 
their personalities in that of the “leader” 
or ‘‘the party.”’ What they do is to abdi- 
cate their personalities and leave the 
job of organizing their impulses to some- 
one else. 

Any time we are too lazy or too spine- 
less to substitute an accurate evaluation 
for a dearly beloved, hazy “feeling” 
about a piece of literature, or a party 
platform, or a candidate for public office; 
any time we are willing to let any of these 
things go by without making demands 
upon it, without seeing what it means, 
then we are in a small way, each of us, 
abdicating his personality and inviting 
someone else to take it over for him. He 
is making of himself a faceless robot; and 
if another faceless robot some day re- 
leases a cloud of bacterial dust over his 
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city, he has had a good part in doing it 
to himself. 

What we must hold up to ourselves, 
then, as the end of our teaching is a com- 
munication of a sense of the uniqueness 
of situations and persons and works of 
art, and a conviction that the essential 
function of literature is the preservation 
of that uniqueness as the beginning of 
truth. We must shape our teaching to the 
sense that every work of art is an intense- 
ly organized experience for the reader or 
beholder which has as its goal the crea- 
tion of meaning—that extended meaning 
which has value in terms of human life. 
It is an act of creation which makes its 
own order, its own immortality. We in 
turn create ourselves and create a world 
when we share the creative process and 
product that the artist has developed. 
The essential thing is to be dissatisfied 
with any formularized conclusions, to be 
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unwilling to rest in what one knows, will- 
ing only to act on what one understands 
in the peculiar way that literature makes 
him understand it. 

We no longer dare be completely Pla- 
tonists in our world; we cannot assume 
that the organized experiences of our 
artists are re-created pieces of a great 
spiritual system. Our human burden 
seems to have grown even more oppres- 
sive in our day; it seems that our task is 
to create what never was! But the phe- 
nomena of great works of art lead us, 
however reluctantly, to the ultimate 
conclusion that there is some series of 
final meaning in some dimension, of 
which our small triumphs of meaning in 
art are the faltering symbols. It is in 
this sense that literature and art are for 
me the most inclusive justification of 
faith, the more intense and compelling 
because it is the more scornful of doctrine. 


Subfreshman Composition—a New Solution 
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Tie Committee on Admissions of the 
Washington Square College annually 
sets itself the task of selecting stu- 
dents who can and will pursue success- 
fully the normal freshman program of 
studies, including our course in freshman 
English. Since the committee functions, 
if not perfectly, very well, we assume 
that all our freshman are ready for the 
work in freshman English and register 
them in the course. 

t Professor of English and associate dean, Wash- 
ington Square College of Arts and Science, New 
York University. 

2 Assistant professor of English, Washington 
Square College of Arts and Science, New York 
University. 


Every year we find the assumption 
challenged by the performance of the 
lowermost stratum, 10-15 per cent of the 
class. We know our situation is not 
unique, as numerous meae cul pae and sug- 
gestions in College English testify. 

What to do for these laggard students 
(and with them) was for years a trouble- 
some problem for those of us charged 
with the administration of the course. At 
first, we did nothing about it, except to 
be troubled, permitting those who could 
not reach our minimum standards of 
writing and reading to be eliminated 
from the course by failures or from the 
college by action of the Committee on 
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Scholarship. But we were convinced 
that such procedure was educationally 
unsound, a conviction considerably 
strengthened by the success of our Tu- 
torial Group, a summer-school enter- 
prise devoted to the academic salvaging 
of freshman with generally poor records, 
through which about 50 per cent of those 
registered were consistently rehabilitated 
and enabled subsequently to attain satis- 
factory collegiate status.’ 

We turned, therefore, to an examina- 
tion of the methods by which other col- 
leges were attacking the problem of sub- 
freshman English. We studied and dis- 
cussed all that “came within our sight’’ 
(trying a number of them experimentally 
in our own classes); and, like Lord Jeff, 
“we looked around for more when we 
were through’’; for our experience during 
several years of such study and experi- 
mentation showed that the project for 
subfreshman English, however rational 
and attractive its blueprint may ap- 
pear, is likely to be wrecked upon the 
twin rocks of morale and personnel. 

For example, we tried segregating our 
laggard students in special classes so that 
the instructor’s sights might be trained 
more accurately upon the target of their 
special needs. Most of the instructors 
groaned, gritted their teeth, and slogged 
grimly through the work in the hope of 
being released next semester from such 
durance vile. Most of the students, 
shamed by the distinction thus forced 
upon them, felt stigmatized, lost all their 
enthusiasm and most of their hope, and 
settled into a slough of utter reconcilia- 
tion to failure. 

We concluded that student morale is 
of paramount importance. Morale is de- 


3 The procedures of the Tutorial Group were de- 
scribed in an article, ““The Tutorial Group of Wash- 
ington Square College,” in School and Society, 
XLVI, No. 1188 (October 2, 1937), 439- 
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stroyed by stigma; our plan must place 
the least possible stigma upon the stu- 
dent involved. Only so can his desire and 
determination to learn and grow be kept 
alive. It is also destroyed by loss of time 
or extra fees; our service must therefore 
be provided concurrent with his other 
classes and without extra cost to the stu- 
dent. The college administration recog- 
nized the value of this goal and approved 
the budget entry, even though it was and 
must always be sizable in order to obtain 
the kind of instruction indispensable to 
success. 

And we concluded that the instructors 
who carry on the work, to be successful, 
must be those who value and enjoy tuto- 
rial teaching, who combine scholarship, 
knowledge of practical psychology, pa- 
tience, sympathy, and the ability to in- 
spire emulation and affection.‘ Not all of 
us are stirred by the glory of the imper- 
fect, but many will do such work well if 
convinced that their professional prestige 
and progress will not suffer. 

We devised a plan which does not im- 
pair student or teacher morale. The stu- 
dents soon dubbed it the “Booster Sys- 
tem.” A couple of case histories will illus- 
trate the method of attack. 

Mary’s vitality and alertness were im- 
pressive during her first week in the 
English class. Then came her first theme. 
It, like Mary, had bright spots; but it 
was woefully disappointing: it lacked a 
central subject; it had a number of over- 
written passages, the obvious result of an 
attempt to achieve “high style’’; its dic- 
tion for the most part lacked incisive- 
ness; it revealed a dozen or so basic er- 
rors. Certainly, judged by this theme, in 
most colleges Mary would either have 


4See George S. Wykoff, ‘“Toward Achieving the 
Objectives of Freshman Composition,” College 
English, X, No. 6 (March, 1949), 319. 
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been placed in a noncredit English course 
or left to flounder. 

Under the Booster system the first 
step was for the regular instructor to in- 
vite Mary to a conference. This disclosed 
that she enjoyed principally courses in 
biology and chemistry and that her am- 
bition was to become a doctor. In ex- 
plaining her methods in preparing her 
first college theme, Mary could say 
little more than that she “wrote as she 
talked, and then looked it over.’ 

Mary was then told the procedure for 
students deficient in freshman English. 
She would have the opportunity, if she 
wished, while continuing as a member of 
her regular English section, to report 
once a week to a specially assigned in- 
structor. She was obviously grateful for 
this unexpected interest in her. And so 
Mary became a member of one of the 
Booster sections, a group of four stu- 
dents which met once a week for discus- 
sion of errors in their themes. Her class- 
room and conference work with her origi- 
nal instructor continued without inter- 
ruption. Occasionally, she would have an 
individual appointment with the Booster 
instructor to discuss plans for her next 
theme. She responded intelligently and 
sensitively to suggestions about organi- 
zation and form. For a few weeks she 
continued to feel that grammar and 
freshman themes were “silly’’ when 
compared with science; but she soon saw 
the advantage of using the “right” 
form, once she knew it, rather than the 
sloppy or incorrect one which had be- 
come habitual. By mid-term, she had 
outgalloped the others in her Booster 
group and was even in her regular class 
taking the lead in analysis of student 
writing. When it was suggested after 
seven weeks that she might no longer 
need the Booster instruction, that per- 
haps an occasional conference with her 
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regular instructor would be sufficient, 
she asked permission to stay; she had 
suddenly become a “star” in the course 
in which she had least expected glory; 
and she relished the success and the per- 
sonalized attention which had procured 
it. By the end of the term, grades on her 
themes had improved from an original 
D to B+. 

The sequel of thiscase history is not that 
Mary became an English major and an 
eminent novelist. She still wants to be a 
physician, and she has taken no ad- 
vanced courses in writing. But the sys- 
tem devised at New York University set 
her on the path to a respectable com- 
mand of language and enabled her to 
benefit fully from the instruction in the 
regular section—in fact, to rise in her 
English class above the average level 
and to do better work in every course in 
which any written work was required, 
all without loss of time or self-respect. 

With a student as bright as Mary, 
whose tastes are as definite and devel- 
oped, the problem is comparatively 
easy; once her original lack of interest 
in a subject which was not in the science 
group had been overcome, the real block 
was eliminated. Of course, although 
Mary had been one of the lowest 10 per 
cent in her English class, she was not 
one of the lowest 10 per cent of her class 
on an I1.Q. rating. She is a superior stu- 
dent in interests, enthusiasm, and in- 
telligence, and the Booster method 
worked superbly for her. 

The method is equally useful for stu- 
dents who are not above average. Frank 
De M was an F student. At his first 
appearance to make a Booster appoint- 
ment, he confessed in language replete 
with slang that he had always hated and 
feared his English class, that he had re- 
peated one course in English in high 
school, but that he had managed—how, 
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he didn’t know—to pass the English 
Regents and so be admitted to college. 
His first two themes had been so 
“marked up”’ (as he said) by his instruc- 
tor that both felt it hopeless to embark on 
detailed corrections. He was, he admit- 
ted, merely giving the Booster instruc- 
tor “a try,” since he had been told that 
the Booster class had worked wonders 
with others. With naive inconsistency 
he said that he hadn’t been that bad in 
high school, that undoubtedly his pres- 
ent English teacher was the “toughest 
egg”’ in the college. He concluded with a 
reminder that he was not a writer and 
would never become one. 

Were Booster instructors not in the 
habit of salvaging the unsalvageable, 
Frank would have been told that he was 
right. Instead, the Booster instructor’s 
first task was to convince Frank of the 
honest judgment and sympathy of his 
regular class instructor. The evident 
merit of the criticism was pointed out; in 
fact, by the end of the Booster confer- 
ence, Frank was convinced that his regu- 
lar instructor was a comparatively 
“easy” marker. 

Frank’s troubles were basic—arising 
from a not-too-high mentality which had 
never been adequately trained: he had 
no real or moving interests in or out of 
school; he had no particular sensitivities; 
his writing was faulty in material, or- 
ganization, grammar, diction. With such 
a student it is difficult to know where to 
begin. But the problem was resolved un- 
expectedly when he admitted sheepishly 
that he was failing in French, “because 
of verbs.’”’ Every second day for the next 
three weeks Frank was given individual 
special drill in verbs, the names of 
tenses, the distinction between weak and 
strong verbs, the similarities and dis- 
tinctions between English and French 
verb formations. 
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There were, of course, other facets to 
his situation: the language of criticism 
on his themes was new to him; he fre- 
quently did not comprehend his social- 
science textbook; he was not sure he un- 
derstood his history lectures. So he was 
given a reading test, which disclosed that 
he was a slow and inaccurate reader. A 
Booster instructor who specializes in 
teaching reading skill now took over 
Frank for an additional hour each week 
of reading and vocabulary drill. 

All this extra work, undertaken while 
he was also attending his regular English 
class, was a time-consuming task for 
Frank and almost a thankless one; for he 
continued for weeks to receive F on his 
themes. Clearing away the numerous 
errors exposed the vacuity of thought. 
It was not until after mid-term that the 
subject of the content of his themes was 
discussed. Then the next few themes 
were almost written in conference, by 
asking Frank questions, making him 
write the answers as simple direct sen- 
tences, and then developing paragraphs 
from these sentences by posing further 
questions. 

It cannot be said that Frank de- 
veloped into a brilliant student; he did 
not. But he did manage to pass all his 
courses; and he is still at the college. 
What the Booster training did for him 
apart from his learning achievement 
per se was to make his continuance in col- 
lege possible. He has discovered that the 
methods of analyzing a passage (experi- 
enced in an English Booster class) are 
the very principles whose application 
will render intelligible his history and 
chemistry; that the suggestions for the 
gathering and presenting of secondary 
materials in the term paper, details 
which he had dismissed as profitless and 
unimportant, could be effectively applied 
to assignments in three different courses; 
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that the précis habit, adapted to his his- 
tory text or French lesson, improved his 
comprehension—in short, that education 
is not a series of unrelated facts or iso- 
lated disciplines. The huge task was to 
give him in a single semester all the 
training and educational preparation 
which he had thus far missed. Certainly, 
he is now more fit to undertake the duties 
of citizenship in a democracy than he 
would have been had he been dismissed 
from the college, ignorant, depressed, and 
frustrated, 

These two illustrations represent typi- 
cal extremes in Booster achievement and 
method. A more amusing case is that of 
Harry, for whose presence in the Booster 
class no other Booster student could ac- 
count, since Harry wrote “elegant” Eng- 
lish. Harry explained to the Booster 
teacher the way he had written his first 
themes: he wished to get good grades; it 
seemed to him that famous writers used 
big words; he had, therefore, first written 
his theme, and then, through the use of a 
wonderful dictionary of synonyms which 
an older brother had purchased, substi- 
tuted pretentious words for his own sim- 
ple ones. Why this industry and diligence 
had resulted in a D grade he could not 
understand; he was not satisfied with the 
explanations of his regular instructor, 
who, he was sure, had judged the theme 
hastily and was now unwilling to retract 
his original opinion. The Booster teacher 
arranged for a special conference with 
Harry for the following day. The next 
afternoon she found the following note: 
“T regret my inability to be present at 
2:45 for my Booster appointment, as I 
have an assignation with Miss M—— at 
2:30 and I don’t know how much time 
she will require [signed] Harry W——.” 
Fortunately, the Booster teacher knew 
Miss M as a most respectable mem- 
ber of the history department. When 
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Harry arrived, a few questions quickly 
disclosed that he had not wanted to use 
the word appointment twice in the same 
“‘document”’; he carried a Roget with 
him for just such emergencies; assigna- 
tion was the most impressive synonym 
he could find. Harry’s embarrassment 
when he read the dictionary limitation 
was pitiful. He suddenly appreciated the 
significance of his instructor’s comments. 
But he didn’t know what he could do. 
His vocabulary, he realized, was babyish, 
and yet his serious and conscientious ef- 
fort to improve had been a fiasco. His 
self-confidence somewhat restored, he 
needed little further proof that the con- 
notative values of words determined 
their propriety. 

Not all students can be made to see 
the point so quickly as Harry did. Occa- 
sionally, the extra time which the addi- 
tional Booster work requires has forced 
students to drop some other course; usu- 
ally they have done so gratefully, recog- 
nizing that improvement in reading and 
writing is fundamental to their success 
in their other studies. 

As may be inferred, the treatment is 
made especially difficult from an admin- 
istrative viewpoint because the lowest 
group, not being homogeneous, cannot be 
taught in large sections. Although un- 
grammatical constructions, inaccurate 
diction, faulty reading habits, and thin- 
ness of content are the common defects, 
they can be eliminated only through an 
approach to the causes, which, since they 
vary, must generally be treated indi- 
vidually. 

Frequently, students, for example, feel 
as pen-tied as did Mario when he com- 
plained: “I never did anything interest- 
ing. Nothing has happened to me. I don’t 
know anything special. I just cannot 
write a theme.”’ He had, he confessed, 
taxed his memory and his ingenuity to 
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their limits to produce his early themes— 
incidents and descriptions. Now he as- 
sured his Booster teacher, he was 
“stopped, stymied.”’ It appeared that 
Mario did not have a reaction or idea 
which he felt worth paper and ink. The 
talk turned to his reading of the moment, 
Don Quixote. The instructor mentioned 
casually that a near-by apartment house 
had a lovely courtyard garden decorated 
with tiles depicting scenes from the book. 
Then it appeared that Mario knew a 
great deal about tiles; installing tiles was 
his father’s work. Mario had been his 
father’s helper during vacations. It took 
some time to convince Mario that his 
regular instructor would be very much 
interested in so novel a subject as tiles. 
“But,” said Mario, “what can anyone 
say about tiling a bathroom floor?” He 
vaguely recalled that in class his instruc- 
tor had talked about the exposition of 
processes and about paragraph develop- 
ment—examples, definitions, analogy, 
comparison, reasons. He also remem- 
bered that his instructor had illustrated 
several methods by developing skeleton 
paragraphs on the board; but they had 
dealt with subjects of which Mario had 
no special knowledge, and, not under- 
standing how the discussion would help 
him write a theme, he had been unable to 
pay proper attention. The Booster in- 
structor then asked Mario a few leading 
questions: “‘How long had tiles been in 
use? Where were they first made? Of 
what? In what quantities were they ordi- 
narily purchased? How were patterns de- 
termined? What advantage did tiles pos- 
sess over other methods of flooring and 
decoration?” Gradually, not only isolat- 
ed paragraphs but whole themes shaped 
themselves, and Mario’s problem be- 
came one he had never had before, too 
much material for one theme. This 
achievement meant that “methods of 
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paragraph development”’ was all at once 
a dynamic and concrete procedure which 
he could employ in arranging his mate- 
rial. He suddenly appreciated that, as an 
engineering student, he had vast re- 
sources of information which he could 
now utilize for his themes by following 
the procedure which had been discussed 
and amply illustrated in the regular 
class. 

So with other students, repeated hours 
of drill are required in the application of 
methods of analysis or development and 
in the careful outlining of subjects. Fre- 
quently, the Booster instructor is merely 
repeating, more slowly and in slightly 
different language, material which has 
been mentioned in class; or the method 
becomes significant simply because it is 
applied in the quiet of the conference to 
the student’s special or limited field of 
knowledge. The additional time, the 
repeated exercising with subjects all 
within the student’s own sphere of in- 
formation, the personal relationship, 
combine to deepen his thinking and thus 
provide content. 

The essence of the procedure is its 
informality and personal character. 
Booster nominees are chosen by their 
regular instructors after the second or, at 
the latest, the third week of the term. 
The instructor bases his judgment on a 
variety of symptoms: the student’s poor 
themes, his low standing on a vocabulary 
test, his inability, judged from class par- 
ticipation, to grasp adequately the regu- 
lar handbook assignments, and the im- 
pression he makes in a conference. If the 
instructor believes that the student re- 
quires more conference time and reading 
and writing drill than are provided by 
the conference hours which the instructor 
regularly sets aside for his classes or that 
it is psychologically desirable for the stu- 
dent to be doing elementary spadework 
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with an instructor who, he knows, will 
not ultimately give him a grade, the stu- 
dent is told of the Booster work. He is 
asked to make an appointment to meet 
with the Booster instructor or is intro- 
duced to the latter, so that the friendly 
tutorial aspects of the relationship are 
immediately apparent. The Booster is 
then asked to set aside at least one hour 
a week, and preferably two, for this spe- 
cial work. Moreover, the Booster hours 
are carefully arranged so that they will 
involve no hardships in the student’s 
schedule; whenever possible (and it is 
generally possible), students select their 
own regular Booster hours at times most 
convenient to themselves. About 8 per 
cent of the Boosters have regularly at- 
tended three hours a week, feeling that 
even in a group they can profit from the 
repetition and variety. 

The form which these Booster lessons 
take has been indicated by the foregoing 
sampling of actual Booster cases. Those 
who need training in reading receive such 
special instruction in separate confer- 
ences. The general plan for other work 
is to devote some time to the corrected 
theme, discussing it in terms not only 
of original grammatical errors but of 
aim and of the effectiveness of the re- 
visions. Since the Booster instructor 
has also learned from the regular in- 
structor of other weaknesses which the 
theme in hand may not disclose, the 
conference is devoted to discussion and 
drill of other linguistic problems peculiar 
to the individual. 

The Booster then meets with a group 
of two or three other Boosters for drill in 
vocabulary and in the general basic er- 
rors. Mimeographed sentence exercises 
are culled exclusively from the student 
themes, and an effort is made to keep the 
sentences current; frequently, a student 
theme, not always a failing one, mimeo- 


graphed as it was written, is analyzed 
and corrected in the group. Students, 
surprisingly, are greatly pleased when 
they recognize their own barbarisms as 
the subject of this group discussion and 
frequently boast to the group that that 
sentence or that theme is their product. 
That the Marios and Marys who at 
the start of their college careers form the 
lowest ro per cent of their class are worth 
salvaging is the conviction of most 
boards of admission which grant them 
entrance. But there is little uniformity of 
opinion as to the best method by which 
this goal may be reached. After the segre- 
gated sections had been tried and found 
unsuccessful, the Booster sections were 
designed to give the student the requi- 
site personalized attention while he re- 
tains his social relations in the regular 
group. Psychologically and socially he re- 
tains his contact with the varied group of 
classmates whose interests will stimulate 
him and whose superior achievement will 
provide a standard and a goal. At the 
same time, his problem receives special 
individual diagnosis, and through the 
personal contact of the conference the 
requisite work he must do is planned and 
outlined and the opportunity for drill 
provided. As the preceding case histories 
indicate, the Boosters are not permitted 
to feel that they are in any way basically 
inferior to their classmates; rather they 
are encouraged to think that they have 
been chosen for the privilege of Booster 
work because they are worth improving 
and their teachers have faith in their in- 
herent capacities. It is carefully ex- 
plained to them that their deficiency 
may come from lack of opportunity in 
the past to read and hear and learn the 
necessary fundamentals or from over- 
crowded classes in the secondary school 
or from the circumstance that a foreign 
tongue or a local dialect is spoken in the 
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home. For none of these does the instruc- 
tor hold the student personally respon- 
sible. The student’s approach to the 
Booster work is thus conducive to learn- 
ing. 

Continued attendance at the regular 
section serves many functions. Occasion- 
ally, the Booster instructor acts as a 
liaison between the regular teacher and 
the student, who previously was embar- 
rassed and hesitant to confess difficulty 
or misunderstanding. The Booster stu- 
dent is exposed to the ministrations of 
two instructors, who work together to 
analyze and eliminate his defects; this 
co-operation points the student directly 
to the work he must do to reach the aver- 
age class level, and the special exercises 
planned for him sometimes succeed in 
making him superior to the average. He is 
thus able to approximate or exceed the 
standards of his classmates without loss 
of a term’s time or of self-respect and at 
no extra cost in tuituion, for the Booster 
student pays no extra fee for this addi- 
tional instruction. Nor is the teaching 
burdensome to the instructor, since these 
special hours, both group and individual 
conference hours, are not extra time but 
a regular part of a regularly assigned pro- 
gram. 

The results, tested over a period of ten 
years, have been eminently satisfactory. 
Though Boosters represent the lowest 
10 per cent in their English class and are 
failing or potential failures when assigned 
to the Booster section, only 6 per cent 
of the Booster students fail the first term 
of English composition. About 10 per 
cent of those entering the class with D 
or C do not raise their grades. Thirty per 
cent of the Boosters are able to improve 
from the failing or near-failing level to 
the average grade of C; about 50 per 
cent improve from D to C. In 3 per cent 
of the cases, Booster students have 
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achieved B. Occasional Boosters, about 
two a year, are able, despite their origi- 
nally low standing, to attain an A. 

The cost to the college of the Booster 
operations cannot be reported precisely 
because it is absorbed in the total cost 
of the course in freshman composition, 
not carried in a separate budget. How- 
ever, a general view may be had from the 
following facts: In 1948-49 a total of 
150 students were served in the Booster 
work. Four members of the teaching staff 
participated, each being relieved of a 
suitable proportion of his regular teach- 
ing duties. (None devoted all his time to 
the work.) The whole enterprise required 
services equivalent to only a little more 
than those of one full-time member of the 
teaching staff. The college plans to in- 
crease somewhat in 1949-50 the teaching 
time allocated to the Booster work. 

The experiments here outlined stem 
from the recognition that it is socially 
wasteful to drop a student from the col- 
lege until his capacities have been thor- 
oughly evaluated and he has been given 
an opportunity to develop them under 
the most favorable circumstances. It is 
appreciated that mass education often 
cannot cope satisfactorily with the low- 
est group which has gained admission to 
the college. In a sense victims of circum- 
stance, they deserve better than neglect 
and dismissal. Recognizing that many of 
them are worth saving and that they can 
profit from the college curriculum as 
much as the student who does average 
work under normal circumstances, Wash- 
ington Square College has dedicated it- 
self to the task of helping them to find 
themselves. As has been indicated, the 
methods used to achieve this goal are de- 
termined by a psychological understand- 
ing of the student, are flexible and in- 
genious enough to stimulate those of a 
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wide range of interests and abilities. The 
instructor regards himself as a physician 
who must diagnose and prescribe for the 
malady in an effort to save the patient. 
The student is treated not as an abnor- 
mality or a nuisance but as a significant 
social being whose ailment, it is hoped, is 
curable. 

The student is taught in an atmos- 
phere of the utmost sympathy and pa- 
tience, optimism and good spirits. If un- 
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der such circumstances he cannot adjust 
himself to college, the faculty, in dis- 
missing him, can feel satisfied that they 
have fulfilled the more than formal obli- 
gation which the granting of admission to 
the college creates and, more broadly, 
that at least in the area of their responsi- 
bility the man has been given his birth- 
right in a democracy—a full opportunity 
to grow and develop to the limit of his 
powers. 


Needs in the Graduate School’ 


CARLOS BAKER? 


I WISH to concentrate on six “needs in 
the graduate school.” For the sake of 
clarity, let me summarize them first and 
then discuss them briefly, one by one. 
First, the graduate school needs to pay 
more attention to the training of teachers 
than it has usually done, and some provi- 
sion for an interneship in teaching as a 
part of graduate work should probably 
be made. Second, the graduate school 
needs to inculcate in members a strong 
sense of professional integrity, of profes- 
sional ethics, of what constitutes mal- 
practice in teaching and scholarship. Too 
often the moral element is ignored in our 
teaching of graduate students. Third, 
there is need in graduate work in English 
that it should be remarried to the great 
tradition, by which I mean classical, 
biblical, and Continental literature and 
by which I mean, broadly, all great 
thinking in the form of literature. And I 

« A paper read at the College Section meeting of 
the NCTE convention at Buffalo, November 22-26, 
1949. 

2 Princeton University; chairman, Committee on 


Literature, Senior College and Graduate School, 
NCTE Curriculum Commission, 


speak advisedly of the necessity of re- 
marriage, for scholarship was once mar- 
ried to the best which had been said and 
thought in the world, and it is only in the 
last seventy-five years that American 
scholarship has attained the not very en- 
viable position of the cultural divorcée. 
Fourth, there is need that we should 
squarely face the problem of how to help 
the student master research techniques 
without killing, in the process, all his in- 
terest in literature as literature. Fifth, 
there is need that we face the increasingly 
difficult task of helping the student to 
master at least one major field without 
losing sight of the need that he should 
have a real perspective on the whole 
range of English literature. Sixth, there is 
need that our graduate schools should 
foster independence and maturity of 
critical judgment, originality, and intel- 
lectual self-reliance. Let me turn to the 
seriatim discussion of these six needs. 

1. Graduate work in American colleges 
and universities is supposedly designed 
to serve the ends of teaching, scholarship, 
and criticism in literature. Except at 
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teachers’ colleges, however, little atten- 
tion is paid to the preparation of teachers 
for the act and art of teaching. The as- 
sumption appears to be that graduate 
work should aim at increasing the depth 
and spread of the student’s knowledge of 
his subject, leaving him to pick up his 
knowledge of teaching methods and pro- 
cedures empirically (by doing the teach- 
ing and learning as he goes): by observa- 
tion (‘‘seeing how the old man does it’’) 
and imitation, or by indoctrination 
through the chairman of the department 
which hires him. This is the assumption, 
and there is no doubt that good teachers 
(or at least potentially good ones) 
emerge every year from our graduate 
schools. Moreover, it is plain that you 
can’t legislate a good teacher any more 
than you can legislate a good creative 
writer. He can take all the courses that 
are offered on the maintenance of effi- 
cient room temperature or the elimina- 
tion of the chalk-dust hazard, and still be 
a bad teacher—you can’t teach a teacher 
to be a good teacher, but he can /earn to be 
one by the practice of the art. If we are to 
follow Dr. Porter Perrin’s advice, accen- 
tuating the positive advance and the for- 
ward look, perhaps the most practical 
and realistic suggestion possible is that 
of making provision in graduate work 
for an interne teaching period of one 
year. But it would have to be real, active 
teaching of literature, not a grubbing as- 
sistantship in a freshman composition 
course. It would be on the order of a 
young medical doctor’s service in a clinic, 
and if it meant a four-year graduate pro- 
gram leading to the doctorate, well and 
good. It would go at least some distance 
toward adjusting the radical discon- 
tinuity which so clearly exists between 
graduate work and teaching. 

2. It may well be argued that profes- 
sional integrity is nothing more than in- 
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dividual integrity writ large and that 
(like the art of teaching) integrity cannot 
be taught, although it can be learned. I 
am sure that these things are true, but 
equally sure that they are not the whole 
truth. And, since we are now in the realm 
of the intangibles mentioned earlier, I 
should repeat what I heard in a confer- 
ence of classics professors earlier this 
fall: that we have an obligation to in- 
doctrinate our graduate students with a 
genuine reverence for what is true, what 
is good, and what is beautiful. This in- 
tegrity (this sense for conduct) and this 
reverence (this sense for the true, the 
good, and the beautiful) can be gained 
only or chiefly from the graduate stu- 
dent’s observation of the practice, and 
his knowledge of the precepts, of his 
teachers in the graduate school. His 
chances of learning anything of this kind 
from a distant figure on a distant rostrum 
speaking to him through a public address 
system are very slight indeed. Some op- 
portunity should exist in every graduate 
school for informal friendly talk between 
students and their professors on matters 
of common concern. Mass-education 
techniques applied to graduate work de- 
feat their own ends, and they immeas- 
urably Jessen the opportunity to learn 
professional integrity where it should be 
learned—from individual counsel. If this 
means smaller graduate schools, then by 
all means let us make them smaller. 

3. The third need in graduate work in 
English is that it should be remarried to 
the great tradition. Jf we are not cultural 
divorcées from the best which has been 
said and thought in the world, our phi- 
landering with modern science has pro- 
duced strained marital relations. ““Why 
return to Dante when you can have a 
flirtation with Freud?” is a frequent im- 
plicit modern question. To this the retort 
might well be, “What has Freud got that 
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Dante hasn’t got—in considerably great- 
er quality and quantity?” 

One of the goals of graduate work, ac- 
cording to those who answered our ques- 
tionnaire, was the extension of the stu- 
dent’s literary horizon backward in time. 
Extending the student’s literary horizon 
backward in time has for three genera- 
tions meant courses in Old and Middle 
English and a course in the historical de- 
velopment of the English language. 
These courses are usually required in the 
graduate curriculum and are, on the 
whole, desirable, unless they are inserted 
merely for disciplinary reasons. What ex- 
tending the student’s horizons backward 
in time has not meant is courses in the 
Bible or in Greek and Roman classics. 
If he is to gain insight into the ancient 
world, the graduate student must have 
had some classics courses as an under- 
graduate, must read the classics on his 
own during his years as a graduate stu- 
dent (with the result that his reading is 
usually both cursory and spotty), or 
must find it possible (through some spe- 
cial arrangement in the curriculum) to 
take for graduate credit certain courses 
offered by the religion or classics depart- 
ment. Assuming, as it is reasonably safe 
to do, that he has had very little biblical 
or classical training as an undergraduate 
and assuming that his task of mastering 
English (and sometimes also American 
literature) takes all his seminar time dur- 
ing graduate work, the third procedure 
seems desirable. Some departments ac- 
cept classics courses in lieu of Old Eng- 
lish, but this presupposes facility in 
Greek or Latin. If the original language, 
at this stage of education, presents an in- 
superable barrier, some provision should 
be made for accepting stiff courses in the 
classics in translation. Here is a point at 
which our colleagues in the classics de- 
partment could be asked to co-operate. 
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On the whole, a knowledge of the Greek 
and Roman classics, even if only in trans- 
lation, is a more utilitarian possession 
for the teacher-scholar than knowledge 
of Old English, whether as a language 
or as a body of literature. One university 
which offers an upper-class course in 
Greek literature in translation met this 
problem by asking English graduate stu- 
dents to audit the lectures in the under- 
graduate course and supplementing 
these by a special seminar of two hours 
weekly for English graduate students 
only. | shall not take the time to expand 
this point further except to say that I 
should want to expand in-course gradu- 
ate work not only backward in time but 
sidewise in space to include, where perti- 
nent, the great literature of the European 
Continent. 

4. On the best way of teaching stu- . 
dents proper research techniques, prac- 
tice seems to be divided about equally 
between departments which offer special 
required courses in the mechanics and 
methods of scholarly procedure, prepara- 
tion and editing of texts, research tech- 
niques, bibliographical aids, and the use 
of full scholarly apparatus and those de- 
partments which prefer to leave these 
matters up to the individual professors, 
for consideration as the nature of the 
subject allows. For example, a course in 
Chaucer might include assignments in 
the construction of a stemma, in the col- 
lation of variant texts, in the detection 
of the most common kinds of scribal er- 
rors; a course in Shakespeare might pro- 
ceed textually and bibliographically, con- 
sidering textual emendation, variants 
among printed editions, bad quartos. 
The trouble with the course in this sub- 
ject is that, unless it is very well given, 
it is likely to be dull. The trouble with 
the other method is that, unless the pro- 
fessors offering graduate work reach 
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some clear agreement among themselves 
whereby each agrees to consider phases 
of research techniques which are relevant 
to the course offered and unless each stu- 
dent is exposed to each kind of problem, 
it is quite possible that a student 
could acquire an advanced degree in 
almost complete ignorance of some major 
aspects of scholarly research. 

There are undoubtedly practical ways 
in which this problem can be met with- 
out killing the geese who may ultimately 
provide golden eggs. Our committee has 
heard of a course in bibliographical meth- 
od which provides the groundwork fairly 
quickly and then invites panels of faculty 
members in various fields to discuss with 
the students the recent trends in scholar- 
ship in a given field, together with sug- 
gestions about what still needs to be dis- 
covered, done, or redone to round out 
the field. 

5. The fifth need is mastery in one 
field without losing sight of the range of 
English literature. Since the chronologi- 
cal range of English literature is now so 
great and is caily lengthening and since 
the tremendous development of Ameri- 
can literary studies has long since made 
them respectable and in many instances 
required aspects of the graduate curricu- 
lum, most departments have surrendered 
to the notion of requiring students to 
have extremely close and expert knowl- 
edge in one or two fields and only a rough 
working knowledge of the highlights of 
literature which fall outside those fields. 
Unless one is to insist on a virtually god- 
like omniscience, with a doctoral degree 
withheld because no one can do the im- 
possible, the field idea must be adopted 
in some form or another. If two fields are 
offered, it is possible that at least one of 
them should antedate the Restoration. 
Yet students should have wide option, 
and it is possible that contiguous chrono- 
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logical fields better serve a student’s 
ultimate purpose. 

Although the field approach is in cer- 
tain respects a technological necessity, it 
is reasonable to ask whether a chronologi- 
cal field is the only acceptable kind. 
The close knowledge of a really great 
writer, with his biography, his complete 
works, his literary and philosophical 
background, and his influence, would, for 
example, be more important to most 
graduate students and potential teach- 
ers than a close knowledge of the entire 
chronological period of 1500-1550. The 
close knowledge of poetics, including all 
phases of rhyme, meter, imagery, archi- 
tectonic, and supported by a knowledge 
both intensive and extensive of exem- 
plary practitioners and representative 
verse-types, would be a far greater chal- 
lenge than the mastery of a chronologi- 
cal period. 

We either do not fully recognize, or do 
not sufficiently care, how thoroughly we 
have all been bitten by the historical 
bacillus, which inhabits our literary co- 
lons and infects our thinking by a psy- 
chosomatic process. Since the field idea 
is a necessity which the march of history 
has forced upon us, it is incumbent upon 
us to discover ways and means for mak- 
ing the field idea truly and broadly func- 
tional. 

6. In coming to the final point, we 
may well raise the question, “‘How does 
the teacher of graduate students foster 
independence and maturity of critical 
judgment, originality, and intellectual 
self-reliance?’’ How, in the main, but by 
treating them as mature and independ- 
ent human beings? Certainly, not by 
causing them to jump over certain 
hurdles just for exercise; certainly, not 
by beating them into cowed submission 
for disciplinary reasons under the plea 
that humility is the first requisite of 
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scholarly wisdom. One important task of 
any professor in charge of graduate work 
is to see to it that his students are doing 
work which in some way adds to the 
sum of knowledge. The late Karl Young 
used to require some kind of ‘‘discovery”’ 
whenever his students presented seminar 
reports. Such discoveries need not in- 
variably involve the isolation of new 
factual material; for the exercise of criti- 
cal judgment, the new collocation of 
known facts, the fresh interpretation of 
observable tendencies, will often repre- 
sent a far more significant contribution 
than the mere accumulation of hitherto 
known facts. On the other hand, the as- 
semblage of factual data in areas where 
such efforts have pot earlier been made, 
is often a very useful task. What the pro- 
fessor must avoid, if he is not to waste 
the time and energy of his charges, is the 
concept of graduate study as a mere 
hoop-jumping exercise. 

There appears to be no particular ad- 
vantage to what is sometimes known as 
“ta survey of the scholarship”’ on the sub- 
ject at hand, where the report is simply a 
running account of what other men have 
done, often very badly. A truly critical 
act in connection with such a survey 
would consist in the isolation of all really 
important points which have been made 
in the past and a thorough revaluation of 
their significance. Often this means cull- 
ing from a mass of verbiage the one or 
two important sentences; the summari- 
zation of a scholarly position; the judicial 
decision as to who won out in a given 
controversy, no matter who had the last 
word; the capacity for the detection 
of balderdash, however felicitously ex- 
pressed; the recognition of the misappli- 
cation of factual data; and the skeptical 
unwillingness to take “Yes” or “No” for 
an answer. In fact, there are few grad- 
uate courses which could not most 
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profitably begin with a reading of Emer- 
son’s The American Scholar. 

Other means of fostering independence 
and self-reliance of thought and judg- 
ment and observation have been success- 
fully tried. One is the book review of an 
important book in the field of study, an 
exercise which could be merely descrip- 
tive but one that does its work best if 
the professor in charge insists on value- 
judgments, the taking of a position 
toward the material, a considered asser- 
tion of the real and lasting values of the 
book. Another is the devotion of a very 
considerable amount of time in the 
graduate seminar to critical analysis, the 
development of critical vocabulary, the 
concentration on the primary text rather 
than on secondary treatments of it. To 
work on a book rather than about it is 
one of the best ways of fostering self- 
reliance. 

It perhaps goes without saying that 
such a desirable end is not to be achieved 
except in seminar sessions with relatively 
small groups. Although, at the under- 
graduate level, certain results can be 
achieved in large lecture halls among 
hundreds of one’s fellow-students, very 
little independence, self-reliance, or ma- 
turity of judgment results. Most lectures 
are mild forms of propagandizing, plac- 
ing a premium on skills of listening, note- 
taking, and remembering. Whatever the 
uses of the lecture, it must be at a mini- 
mum in graduate work if the goals here 
summarized are to be reached. Except 
for orientation lectures or some talks 
which communicate ideas not elsewhere 
available, it is a good rule of thumb that 
the preparation and delivery of a lecture 
by a graduate student is four or five times 
as educational as one to which he only 
listens. Above all, in graduate work we 
need a shift of emphasis from “papa- 
knows-best’’ to “‘let’s-find-out-together.” 
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A final question, framed without guile, 
appeared on our questionnaire. The ques- 
tion was: What sort of teachers, with 
what backgrounds, have proved with 
you the most successful teachers of litera- 
ture? The replies to this query were of 
rather ironic interest in view of the goals 
for graduate work as defined; for, 
throughout the set of answers, one theme 
predominates: We want men with ad- 
vanced degrees who have somehow 
managed to salvage from their graduate 
work their enthusiasm and sensitivity 
for literature. Several of the statements 
are extremely forthright: “We want 
teachers in whom the grind of the Ph.D. 
has not squeezed out all the living values 
of literature.”’ “We want a Ph.D. who is 
capable of transcending his training.”’ 
“We look for the competent scholar who 
has overcome the limitations of his com- 
petent scholarship through experience 
after attaining his advanced degrees.” 
“We recognize the fact that the ideal 
combination is the teacher who is a pro- 
ducing scholar as well as an excellent 
person in the classroom and in dealing 
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with students; that combination is diffi- 
cult to find—to be prized far above ru- 
bies.”” One should notice also the precise 
implications behind the statement by a 
departmental chairman who says that 
“fortunately”’ he has a department of 
diverse interests, “with only such uni- 
formity as is implied by the fact that all 
have the Ph.D.” 

It goes without saying that the quali- 
fications for the teacher most in demand 
have little to do with his graduate work; 
they are qualifications of personality— 
zeal, vitality, energy, receptivity to new 
ideas and methods, social awareness, 
breadth of experience in social contexts. 
Such matters cannot be legislated or 
taught; at best, they can be preserved 
where they exist, nurtured where the op- 
portunity arises. But the strong implica- 
tion is that graduate work as given is es- 
sentially antithetical to the qualifica- 
tions which make teachers valuable. If 
this is so, it is terrible. Consideration of 
some of the needs that I have been 
enumerating might help to remedy the 
situation. 


Professor of Medieval Drama 


God knows, God knows, he thinks, the heart of man, 
and more, that Belial wields a subtler curse 
than raucous shouts in medieva! bann 

or loud guffaws in medieval verse. 

The Wyf of Bath, a close suburban neighbor, 

he visits with his wife. He knows—though after 
Eden man was charged in sweat to labor— 

he also found the gift of human laughter. 

He bites a thin mustache and beats the chant 
into the trope, that child of cleric’s mirth, 

and wonders if men hear the bright descant 

of subway song: “Noel . . . and peace on earth.”’ 
So lightly has he held this life in tether 

in him the morning stars still sing together. 
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Current English Forum 


HAROLD B. ALLEN, ADELINE C. BARTLETT, MARGARET M. BRYANT (chairman), 
JAMES B. MCMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 


PERSON ... THEIR 


David Cecil in his Poets and Story-Tellers 
(p. 67) in discussing Thomas Gray uses the 
following sentence: ‘‘So might any thought- 
ful person feel on a spring day, or when re- 
visiting their old school.” Recently someone 
wrote and asked the following question: “Is 
this a permissible British construction, or is 
the eminent Lord Cecil merely off base, 
grammatically speaking?” 

No doubt, Lord Cecil and many other 
Britishers generally employ person followed 
by a plural pronoun as they do the indefinite 
pronouns each, everyone, everybody, anyone, 
anybody, no one, nobody, etc. Any person in 
the statement of Cecil is ap to any 
one. On this subject George H. McKnight in 
his article “Conservatism in American 
Speech,” wrote: 

In the use of pronouns following words or 
word combinations with collective meanings 
British use often gives a shock to an American’s 
grammatical nerves. “Their,” says Richard 
Grant White, “is very commonly misused with 
reference to a singular noun.” “A misuse of the 
word every,” he says in another place, “is worth 
remark,—the using it in a plural sense, which is 
very common. Thus: Every person rose and 
took their leave.” The kinds of “misuse” here 
condemned in American use, in British use are 
established not only by long tradition but by 
current practice. The awkward necessity so of- 
ten met with in American speech of using the 
double pronoun, “his or her,” is obviated by the 
“misuse” of their.* 


Then follows a long list of examples. 

The widely felt need in English for the 
development of a common-gender singular 
personal pronoun has led to the frequent em- 


t American Speech, 1 (October, 1925), 12. 


ployment of the plural forms they, their, and 
them, especially in referring to an indefinite 
pronoun in the singular or an expression 
similarly used, as in the case of person. One 
often hears constructions like “Nobody 
harms you, do they?” “Everybody brought 
their own food,” “Each has their pet an- 
noyance,” “Everybody has something to 
annoy them,” “Anyone who feels that they 
have to go, please go at this time,” “‘A per- 
son should look after their own interest.” 

In constructions of this type, in addition 
to the use of the plural, the English language 
has two other possibilities: (1) the use of the 
cumbersome his or her, as in “Everybody 
has something to annoy him or her,” or (2) 
the employment of the masculine form 
alone. 


The popular choice is, undoubtedly, the 
plural form. At last this usage is being recog- 
nized by textbook writers. American College 
English by Warfel, Mathews, and Bushman 
marks sentences like “Everybody can un- 
derstand their own motives” and “They 
know when they do wrong” as colloquial, 
with the accompanying observation: “Sin- 
gular indefinite pronouns require, according 
to the rules of grammar, a singular personal 
pronoun. But the meaning of some of the 
indefinite pronouns is so clearly plural that 
the plural reference is logical. Instances are 
sufficiently numerous to make strict usage 
at times seem pedantic.” One will also find 
similar statements in Perrin’s Writer’s Guide 
and Index to English, in the Scribner Hand- 
book of English by Marckwardt and Cassidy, 
and in Pooley’s Teaching English Usage. It 
is too bad that all the textbook writers of to- 
day are not aware of the studies on current 
English usage that have been made in more 
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recent years, beginning with Sterling A. 
Leonard’s study in 1932.? 

Examples of the use of the plural are nu- 
merous. If one looks in the Oxford Dictionary 
under their, them, themselves, they and in the 
collections made by Jespersen, Kruisinga, 
and others, instances are found in early 
English and all the way down to the present. 
One may cite among the many the poem 
Cursor mundi and Caxton along with Shake- 
speare, Sidney, Fielding, Richardson, Defoe, 
Swift, Samuel Johnson, Goldsmith, Jane 
Austen, Scott, Byron, Shelley, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Kingsley, Trollope, George Eliot, 
Ruskin, Wilde, Leslie Stephen, Kipling, 
Bennett, Wells, G. B. Shaw. One may add to 
the list a citation from the learned scholar 
Albert C. Baugh, who wrote in his History of 
the Language (p. 35), ‘““Each of these people 
undoubtedly modified Latin in accordance 
with their own speech habits.”3 As special 
examples employing person, Kruisinga cites 
“A person cannot help their birth” and 
“One need not always see a person to be 
interested in them.’’4 

As H. W. Fowler states in his discussion 
of number in A Dictionary of Modern Eng- 
lish Usage, in a perfect language there would 
exist pronouns and possessives that would be 
of doubtful gender; that is, the language 
would have words meaning him-or-her, him- 
self-or-herself, his-or-her. The French lan- 
guage, for example, can express his or her. 
On the other hand, French is not able with- 
out additional words to distinguish between 
his, her, and its. In the English language the 


2 Current English Usage (English Monograph No. 
1 (Chicago: National Council of Teachers of English 
(Inland Press), 1935]). 


3 New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1935. 


4Etsko Kruisinga, A Handbook of Present-Day 
English, Vol. I11, Part Il: English Accidence and 
Syntax (5th ed.; Groningen: P. Noordhoff, 1932), 
#2059. 
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problem of common gender is being solved 
by the employment of the plural pronoun. 
It should be stated that the indefinite pro- 
noun or its equivalent takes a singular verb, 
for there is no problem in concord with the 
verb—only with other pronouns. The prob- 
lem is due to the lack of a common-gender 
form. 

Pooley points out the absurdity of the 
employment of a singular pronoun in such 
sentences as “Everyone was waiting when I 
arrived, and they greeted me courteously,” 
and “When the President left, everybody 
cheered; he lifted his hat in acknowledge- 
ment to them.”’s The student who examines 
the evidence is forced to conclude that the 
indefinite pronouns and their equivalents 
should not be limited to singular use only. 
Pooley’s conclusion is that they “when sin- 
gular in meaning are referred to by a singu- 
lar pronoun; when plural in meaning are 
referred to by a plural pronoun. It must be 
added, however, that American usage, far 
more than British usage, tends to keep these 
pronouns singular whenever possible.’ 

Since British usage is far more liberal in 
the plura) use of the indefinite pronouns 
than is American usage, one can see why 
David Cecil had no hesitancy in writing 
person ... their.”” According to Ster- 
ling A. Leonard, “there is good evidence 
that British usage is still equally unfettered 
in the matter.’’7 It is the Americans who are 
conservative, but we are happy to see that 
they are becoming more liberal. 


MARGARET M. BRYANT 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 
5 Teaching English Usage (New York: D. Apple- 
ton—Century Co., 1946), p. gt. 
§ Ibid., p. 92. 


7 Doctrine of Correctness in English Usage, 1700- 
1800 (“University of Wisconsin Studies in Language 
and Literature,” No. 25 [Madison, Wis., 1929]). 
Pp. 225. 
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A MINING ENGINEER REPORTS 
ON ENGLISH 


Mr. Williams’ article, “English in an En- 
gineering School: A Primary Objective,” in 
the October College English brings to mind 
my own very different reactions during the 
last three years while teaching technical sub- 
jects to junior and senior students at the Col- 
orado School of Mines, Golden, Colorado. 

Summed up in a few words my chief criti- 
cism is that few of the American-trained stu- 
dents performed even one assignment with 
thoroughness and precision. Contributing to 
this shortcoming was their inability to read 
a textbook page completely and accurately. 
They apparently had been taught to scan 
rather than to comprehend the matter be- 
fore their eyes. The written reports which 
we required from time to time were the most 
discouraging proof that the great majority 
of these men needed a complete basic course 
in English composition. It is a shocking fact 
that a large percentage of them did not un- 
derstand the construction of a sentence, yet 
they were soon to graduate from a college 
ranking high in its technical field. With such 
conditions prevailing, I doubt whether Mr. 
Williams’ laudable objective is as urgently 
needed as a basic training in language and 
speech. In fact, I doubt whether the majori- 
ty of students in Freshman English would 
comprehend the literature which he suggests 
they study! 

It seems to me that the habit of slipshod 
work is becoming an alarming national 
trend, much more alarming than the average 
engineer’s lack of concern over the social 
consequences of his technical discoveries. 
My own observation has been that many 
engineers are very much aware of the broad 
social implications of the work of their pro- 
fession, but they are not given to voicing 
their ideas in public. Our technical faculty 
members frequently emphasize to the stu- 


dents that as graduates they will probably 
encounter more problems of human relation- 
ships than they will of a technical nature. I 
think that Mr. Williams does the average 
engineer a great injustice in calling him a 
serf, with no power to control his work and 
no sense of social obligation. 


From Mr. Reeve’s article, “One View of 
Freshman English,” in the same issue of 
College English, it appears that at Michigan 
State they have encountered the same grave 
lack of fundamental training of which I com- 
plain. They have accepted the situation and 
gone about remedying it as far as possible in 
the time allotted to Freshman English. 
Where I taught I believe that the English de- 
partment was also making every effort to 
overcome the lunguage deficiencies of all stu- 
dents in their classes. Besides Freshman 
English, there was a required course in Eng- 
lish literature for senior students. The staffs 
of the technical departments were agreed 
that graduating students were not adequate- 
ly trained in English, but it seemed impos- 
sible to increase the time allotted in the cur- 
riculum to English and still maintain the 
school’s high standards of technical training. 

I believe that the trouble reaches back to 
high schools and grade schools. I have been 
discussing troubles with English, but similar 
troubles occur in varying degree in other 
courses where the groundwork should have 
been done before the student entered col- 
lege. My viewpoint is based on thirty years 
of experience in engineering field work more 
than on my brief teaching experience. It is 
pitiful to see college students struggling 
through simple arithmetical computations 
and unable to get accurate answers. In pre- 
vious schooling they had been allowed to de- 
velop the idea that thorough, accurate work 
was unimportant and that all they needed 
to learn was the method for a solution. Such 
men are worthless in the field until they 
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learn to work accurately. Instead of teach- 
ing a casual smattering of many topics our 
schools should first of all be thorough in 
teaching the basic “three R’s.”’ In engineer- 
ing parlance, you cannot build a high or du- 
rable structure on a poor foundation no mat- 
ter how much it spreads out. 


Haroip O. DavipsoN 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, CANADA 


CAN ENGINEERS BE TAUGHT TO 
WRITE GOOD REPORTS? 


Almost universal dissatisfaction with the 
report-writing of the beginning engineer, 
often even with that of the experienced en- 
gineer, prevails today. This dissatisfaction 
is traceable to an ever increasing dependence 
upon reports, arising from more and more 
specialization within engineering organiza- 
tions. This trend in engineering organiza- 
tions cannot and should not be reversed, 
but the quality of reports should now meas- 
ure up to the importance attached to them. 

Many organizations, trying to get their 
engineers to write better reports, have de- 
veloped training courses, prepared manuals, 
called in consultants and instructors from 
the engineering colleges, and provided on- 
the-job supervision of the writing of the 
neophyte engineer. Of course, some engi- 
neering organizations have tried none of 
these approaches to the problem of getting 
better reports; they have been satisfied 
merely to make complaints or to endure in- 
adequate reports philosophically. 

Aware of the general dissatisfaction with 
the technical writing of engineers, engineer- 
ing colleges have made courses in English 
composition part of the required training of 
engineers. These courses have served en- 
gineering education well, but they have not 
and cannot give the engineering student 
adequate training in the writing of engineer- 
ing reports. Some engineering colleges, con- 
sequently, developed a specific course in 
report-writing. 

Among the colleges that have developed 
such courses is Newark College of Engineer- 
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ing, Newark, New Jersey. This course is 
now required of students in the department 
of civil engineering for three hours in the 
first semester of their senior year, and it is 
administered by the department of English 
in co-operation with the department of 
civil engineering. 

The course in report-writing at Newark 
College of Engineering utilizes both prin- 
ciples of engineering education and prin- 
ciples of teaching writing. It makes use of 
the principles of specialization, integration, 
interest, guidance, and supervision. 

Principle of specialization.—Use of spe- 
cialization in the teaching of report-writing 
recognizes the fact that the instructor in 
water supply and purification, sewerage and 
sewage treatment, public health engineer- 
ing, and hydrology is a specialist in his 
subject field and that he can hardly be ex- 
pected to be a specialist in writing. On the 
other hand, the specialist in writing cannot 
be expected to be a specialist in the engi- 
neering subjects. The solution at Newark 
College of Engineering has lain in the joint 
efforts of the teacher of courses in civil en- 
gineering and the teacher of the course in 
report-writing. From the teacher of the 
courses in civil engineering the student ob- 
tains the general problem for a report to be 
prepared in the course in report-writing; 
from the teacher of report-writing the stu- 
dent gets the instruction necessary to pre- 
pare a good report. During the period of the 
preparation of the report the student con- 
sults with both teachers about details rele- 
vant to each. After the report is prepared, 
the teacher of the course in civil engineering 
marks the student’s report for the require- 
ments of his course, and the teacher of re- 
port-writing marks the student’s report for 
the requirements of his course. 

Principle of integration.—The principle of 
integration operates concomitantly with the 
principle of specialization in this technique 
of developing the written report. The writ- 
ing of the report helps the student to inte- 
grate, in a tangible way, the learning from 
his professional course. Report form be- 
comes not an extraneous but an intrinsic 
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concept for the student: form and content 
blend naturally and reasonably in the pro- 
duction of the written report. 

In addition, this technique of producing 
the written report provides the student with 
opportunity for integration of theory and 
experience. The course in the classroom may 
be excellent, but it takes on real meaning 
when the student makes an investigation of 
a water-supply system or some other engi- 
eering development and then puts his find- 
ings in the form of a written report. 

Desire for maximum use of the principle 
of integration dictated that the course in 
report-writing should be given after the stu- 
dent had become orientated in his profes- 
sional field and had attained considerable 
maturity. On the other hand, the same de- 
sire indicated that the skills acquired by the 
student in report-writing should be utilized 
as much as possible in the college curricu- 
lum. For these reasons, Newark College of 
Engineering gives the course in report-writ- 
ing in the first semester of the senior year. 

Principle of interest.—Interest in writing, 
so hard to develop in freshman composition, 
is inherent in this technique of report-writ- 
ing. The student, at last, sees written expres- 
sion and report form as essentials in his edu- 
cation. The power generated by this interest 
drives the student to take stock of his educa- 
tion, to refurbish his skills in writing, and to 
reach out for all the knowledge and experi- 
ence the course can give him. 

Principle of guidance-—While utilizing 
the interest of the student, this technique of 
report-writing provides maximum guidance 
of the student. First, the class in report- 
writing is scheduled for a one-hour period 
and a two-hour period each week. In the 
one-hour period the student learns the prin- 
ciples of report-writing; in the two-hour pe- 
riod he gets practice in using these principles 
in writing. As the student works on his re- 
port, the instructor is present to give him 
the guidance that he needs. 

Second, although each student had a 
textbook, the instructor prepared a short 
manual of Fundamentals of Report Writing 
and distributed it to the students. This 
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manual was prepared in the form of a re- 
port, illustrating many phases of report 
form: title-page, letter of transmittal, 
synopsis, table of contents, introduction, 
body of a report, conclusion, recommenda- 
tions, bibliography, appendix, documenta- 
tion, graphic aids, use of numbers, report 
language, headings, use of transition, along 
with directions for collecting and handling 
data. The students used this manual as a 
constant guide. 

Third, the student presents a first draft of 
his report to the teacher of the course in re- 
port-writing. The teacher reads the report, 
indicating what should be done to improve 
it, and then has a conference, during the 
two-hour period, with the student. In this 
conference the student learns how much re- 
vision he should make and his mark on the 
first draft. He learns also that the mark on 
the first draft is tentative and that the 
mark on the final draft will be determined 
by the quality of the revision. 

Fourth, the student presents to the in- 
structor a typewritten copy and a carbon 
copy of his final draft. If the instructor, in a 
brief examination, finds that the student has 
generally complied with the requirements 
of the course, he advises him to submit the 
typewritten copy to his instructor in the 
professional course. The instructor of report- 
writing retains the carbon copy for more 
careful examination and marking. 

This guidance of the student becomes 
less and less with each report that he pre- 
pares, as it should when learning takes place. 

Results.—The results of the course in re- 
port-writing at Newark College of Engi- 
neering seem to be eminently satisfactory, 
for the students are learning to write good 
reports. 

Engineers can be taught to write good re- 
ports, and they do not have to take a Mas- 
ter’s degree to acquire this skill. But they 
should have the benefit of a scientific pro- 
gram in report-writing in the undergraduate 
curriculum in every college of engineering. 


FRANK M. DURKEE 


NEWARK COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
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DUNMOW BACON, 1949 


The bacon was nat fet for hem, I trowe, 
That som men han in Essex at Dunmowe. 
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All Chaucer teachers enjoy coming to the 
remark by the Wife of Bath (Wife’s Pro- 
logue, ll. 217-18) about Dunmow bacon, ex- 
plaining that she meant that peace did not 
reign in her household; it raged. Teachers 
also explain what their favorite textbook has 
told them—that the village of Dunmow of- 
fered a flitch of bacon to a married couple 
that could maintain against questioning 
that they had not quarreled for a year anda 
rhose who have gone to Skeat’s notes 
to the C-version of Piers Plowman have 
found much about the custom, including a 
list of years in which flitches were claimed.’ 
They can now bring their students up to 
date on the custom as a contemporary 
event. The most recent claiming of the 
bacon took place October 1, 1949. Two 
pages of pictures were given to the affair 
by Life magazine (November 7, 1949), and 
a long account of it was published by the 
Cambridge Daily News.” 

For one day rationing laws were forgot- 
ten; New Zealanders had sent “four giant 
gammons of bacon” in order to make pos- 
sible the revival of the claiming. After much 
sifting of contestants, the organizers had 
chosen four couples, one from Dunmow and 
three from other towns. Mr. Kingsley Mar- 
tin, editor of the New Statesman and Nation, 
was the judge; the two other important of- 
ficials were the Counsel for the Claimants 
and the Counsel for the Bacon. The parts 
played by these last two allowed of much 
humor; and Counsel for the Bacon did his 
best, good-humoredly, to trap claimants 
into saying things that might make them 

* Walter W. Skeat, The Vision of William con- 
cerning Piers Plowman, etc., C-text, General Preface, 


Notes, and Indexes, Passus XI, |. 276. (“EETS: 
Original Series,” No. 67, pp. 227-28.) 


2 I am indebted to Mr. Willoughby Newton, for- 
merly of the University of Virginia, at present of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, for a copy of the Cam- 
bridge Daily News (Cambridge, England) of October 
4, 1949, from which | have taken the details retold 
here. 
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lose their flitches. Questions were not limited 
to occurrences of the last year and a day but 
ranged over the whole married lives of the 
claimants. One woman was made to admit 
that, when she first saw the man she later 
married, she considered him “a horrible 
little twerp.”’ In another case Counsel for 
the Claimants persuasively argued that the 
marriage must have been a happy one. “‘On 
one occasion,” he said, “the husband saved 
his wife from drowning. Surely, if the mar- 
riage was not happy, there was no need for 
him to have done that.” 

All couples survived the trials and were 
awarded their flitches. 


AtcHeson L. HENCH 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


TRIPLE-THREAT BOOKS 


For those nonreading athletes as well as 
others equally in need of added reading ex- 
periences, have you ever tried ‘“‘triple- 
threat’’ books? A triple-threat football play- 
er is in a sense three men rolled into one— 
a runner, passer, and kicker. A triple-threat 
book is an equally useful three-in-one com- 
bination—a book which (1) improves gen- 
eral reading ability, (2) contributes needed 
background in some specialized field, and 
(3) increases vocabulary. 

That means as a teacher that you have to 
suggest books that are both genuinely inter- 
esting and of manageable difficulty, proba- 
bly the two most important considerations 
if the book is to contribute most to general 
student reading improvement. It means also 
that the teacher must think in terms of pop- 
ular treatments of technical subjects. Only 
then will the students feel they are getting 
needed help with their botany, chemistry, or 
mathematics as well as with their reading 
problems. And, finally, it means a propor- 
tion between technical and general vocabu- 
lary that will furnish good, full contexts for 
unknown or difficult words. 

Such books as Mathematics for Millions, 
Animal Treasure, Chemistry and You, Ani- 
mal Farm (for an acquaintance with propa- 
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ganda devices), Madame Curie, Microbe 
Hunters, and Magic in a Bottle are examples. 
Students can be led to get additional sugges- 
tions from teachers in specific subject-mat- 
ter fields, an activity that tends to make 
other teachers aware of student reading 
problems and of their own role as teachers of 
reading. (It is best to give them some ad- 
vance notice of the project so that they may 
take full advantage of the situation.) 


I usually begin by asking students to lis- 
ten while the triple-threat book idea is ex- 
plained and illustrated liberally with pas- 
sages read from ten to twelve such books. 
They are to select for immediate reading one 
of the books sampled or one of a similar 
kind. I often use a lady-or-the-tiger tech- 
nique, selecting an interesting episode from 
one of the books and reading only far enough 
to arouse strong interest before shutting the 
book and saying with relish: “Of course I 
wouldn’t want to spoil the story by telling’ 
you what happens next!’’ (Never mind the 
groans!) 

Listening leads to reading, and reading to 
rating. A three-by-five card file arranged ac- 
cording to subject will give each reader a 
chance to enter two ratings and sign his 
name—his opportunity to help others select 
an appropriate book for their needs. One is a 
five-point interest rating, the other a five- 
point usefulness rating. Students may be 
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made to feel that those ratings, honestly 
made, can be of real help to other students 
facing the same problems. 

These listening-reading experiences may 
also lead very naturally to writing-speaking 
experiences and result in a balanced inte- 
gration of the four communication skills to 
meet the fourfold needs of the students. 


James I. BROWN 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


ACQUIRING A VOCABULARY 


Eagerly I approached Webster’s Collegiate 
Dictionary. I looked up umbellet and read: 
“Bot. An umbellule.” I referred to umbellule 
and found: “Bot. One of the small or second- 
ary umbels in a compound umbel.” Of 
course, I had already invested too much 
time to stop there, and I turned to umbel to 
be greeted with: “Bot. A racemose inflores- 
cence in which the axis is very much con- 
tracted, so that the pedicels (known as rays) 
appear to spring from the same point, form- 
ing a flat or rounded flower cluster. See 
INFLORESCENCE.”’ Now I’m stymied. I can’t 
decide whether to go on to pedicels, rays, or 
inflorescence. Perhaps I’ll compromise on 
racemose. 

NoRMAN NATHAN 


Utica COLLEGE OF SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
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Report and Summary 


THE LITERARY CONTROVERSY KIN- 
dled last summer by Robert Hillyer in his 
two Saturday Review of Literature articles 
(June 11 and 17) denouncing the giving of 
the Bollingen award to Ezra Pound is still 
burning hotly. Printed opinion supporting 
Hillyer and the Saturday Review appears 
slight in comparison to the very considerable 
articulateness of the adverse critics of both. 
This criticism has stemmed not so much 
from the defense of the Pisan Cantos as from 
indignance at Hillyer’s vilification of repu- 
table writers, just because they happen to be 
“new critics,” many of whom had nothing to 
do with the giving of the award and some of 
whom have no admiration for Pound or his 
Cantos. It has come from such widely dif- 
ferent sources as the New York Times (Sep- 
tember 4) and the New Republic (October 
3), the Hudson Review (autumn issue) and 
the Nation (December 17 and January 7). 
Much of it has been collected and printed 
under one cover by the Modern Poetry As- 
sociation, 232 East Erie Street, Chicago 
($1.00), under the title, The Case against the 
Saturday Review of Literature. Meanwhile 
Hillyer undauntedly continues his fight in 
the American Mercury (January), where in 
“The Crisis in American Poetry” he con- 
tinues to flay the “new critics” and most 
particularly T. S. Eliot for having to start it 
all. The Saturday Review of Literature also 
stands firm, stating explicitly in its reply to 
the Nation (see SRL, December 31, and 
Nation, January 7) what it is against: “‘ob- 
scurantism masquerading as art for art’s 
sake”; “cults which profess to hold the ex- 
clusive keys to the literature kingdom”; 
“cultural snobbery”; “mutual-admiration- 
and-benefit-society approach to criticism 
and literature under which members enjoy 
special privileges and immunities, and write 
blurbs and prefaces for each other and re- 
view each other’s books”; ‘“ganging-up, 


whether by representation in such impor- 
tant bodies as the Fellows of the Library of 
Congress, or by a program of denunciation 
by non-conformists.”” Over this loudly acid 
dispute has recently rung out a howl of 
young and healthy laughter. The Yale Liter- 
ary Magazine has just issued “A Shattering 
Review of Literature,” an amusing take-off 
of the whole dispute, including recantations 
by T. S. Eliot and Ernest Hemingway! 
The most temperate contribution to the 
discussion is the recent number of the Quar- 
terly Review of Literature (Vol. V, No. 2), the 
whole issue of which, without any mention 
at all of the Bollingen award, is devoted toa 
reappraisal of Pound and his poetry. For 
this writer the most illuminating section, in 
many ways, is the reprint of Pound’s frag- 
mentary autobiography, first printed in 
1920. The impression it leaves of Pound is 
that of a somewhat mannered young man, 
with a wonderful sense of humor and a mar- 
velous gift of imagery, regarding with quiz- 
zical objectivity his immediate forebears, 
who were about as individualistic Americans 
as ever crossed Turner’s frontier. That it 
could have been penned by “Pound, the 
traitor’ is almost incredible. An essay by 
Wyndham Lewis, who knew Pound well, 
helps to round out the picture of his person- 
ality. Harold W. Watts and Richard Eber- 
hart both contribute essays on the Cantos. 
Most helpful of all, however, is perhaps Ray 
B. West’s essay on “Ezra Pound and Con- 
temporary Criticism,” in which West gives 
answer to the oft-raised question: ‘Well, 
just what has Pound contributed to modern 
poetry and criticism which makes him so 
important?” “‘Pound’s criticism,” says West, 
“aimed at a reinvigoration of writing by 
breaking down the old categories and re- 
examining the past for new models. It de- 
manded a view of history and of traditional 
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literature radically different from that which 
prevailed among scholars and artists of his 
time. He believed that the critical act de- 
manded a direct and close concern with the 
specific work under consideration, not with 
the author’s life or with his historical back- 
ground. He called upon teachers to adopt re- 
sponsible attitudes toward the teaching of 
literature as language charged with meaning 
and emotion, not as ‘cenotaphs’ of past cul- 
tures only.” West then goes on to recount 
how Pound led in the reintroduction of 
Dante to the present age and in the recogni- 
tion of the late-nineteenth-century sym- 
boliste poets, how he introduced the concept 
of literary history as a continuing or ever 
recurring present, and how he pioneered in 
the revival of Stendhal and James and in the 
recognition of such contemporary authors as 
James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, and Eliot. 
Probably his greatest contribution, how- 
ever, says West, “was his insistence that 
scholars and critics focus their attention 
upon the works themselves.” That some of 
Pound’s followers have gone to extremes in 
this is perhaps as natural as for some of the 
adherents of progressive education to have 
fostered “activity units” of a kind surely 
never envisioned by John Dewey! 


FROM THE HEAT NOW PERVADING 
the realm of letters, the uninitiated might 
well imagine that the “new poets” and 
“new critics” charged with being disciples 
of Pound are volatile, flaming youths. As a 
matter of fact, as J. V. Cunningham men- 
tions in the December Poetry in an article on 
the poetry of Wallace Stevens, Stevens him- 
self is about seventy, William Carlos Wil- 
liams about sixty-six, Pound sixty-four, 
Marianne Moore sixty-two, T. S. Eliot and 
John Crowe Ransom sixty-one. “Modern 
poetry,” says Cunningham, “is in fact in 
secure possession of the field, and its heroes 
are aged men with a long public career be- 
hind them.” According to Cunningham, the 
very things against which the Saturday Re- 
view sets itself (though Cunningham doesn’t 
say so) are the things which condition 
modernity in art, for modernity in art, says 
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Cunningham, appeals to the initiate and 
provokes the opposition of the ordinary 
reader who has the customary and old ex- 
pectations which it is the purpose of modern 
art to foil. “Hence it lives in an attitude of 
defense; is close and secret, not open and 
hearty; has its private ritual and its air of 
priesthood. ...It is obscure, and its ob- 
scurities are largely calculated; it is intended 
to be impenetrable to the vulgar. More than 
this, it is intended to exasperate them.” 
From this, one might deduce that Hillyer’s 
recent explosion had been finally stimulated 
by forty years of exasperation! 


IN THE WINTER AMERICAN LITER- 
ATURE B. R. McElderry, Jr., discusses 
and evaluates the uncollected short stories 
of Henry James. There are eight which have 
never been reprinted from the periodical 
files. All were written between 1865 and 
1876, all deal with America, and all show a 
poverty of characters and situations of real 
interest. James probably wouldn’t want 
them reprinted! He himself realized that his 
stories with European backgrounds were 
much more congenial to his creative powers, 
and that recognition undoubtedly influenced 
his final decision to live in Europe. 


AMERICAN HERITAGE, VOLUME I, 
No. 1, is a quarterly of beautiful expensive 
format, with many illustrations in full color, 
published by the American Association for 
State and Local History at Montpelier, 
Vermont. Subscription price, $3.00 a year. 
This issue includes a description of the fes- 
tival of nations produced for the Minnesota 
centennial celebration, rich in implicit sug- 
gestions for furthering interest in intercul- 
tural relationships, and an article by Louis 
C. Jones on “Folk-Lore in the American 
Heritage,” equally helpful in ideas for stim- 
ulating students to write imaginatively of 
local legends and folk beliefs. 


“THE LITERARY SUMMING-UP” BY 
Karl Schriftgiesser in the Saturday Review of 
Literature (December 31) provides a con- 
venient check list of the most important 
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titles of 1949. Schriftgiesser thinks that in 
the realm of letters the year of 1949 was the 
best there has been since the end of the war, 
that writing as a whole was in a fair condi- 
tion. The five books he considers most mem- 
orable are Stalin by Isaac Deutscher, This I 
Remember by Eleanor Roosevelt, Shake- 
speare by Ivor Brown, The Life of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson by Ralph Rusk, and Inish- 
fallen, Fare Thee Well by Sean O’Casey. If 
it is possible to detect any trend, he thinks it 
might be that the younger intellectuals ap- 
pear to be concerned with finding a middle 
road, “the vital center.” Of all the books 
published last year, he considers that what 
Hazlitt called the “Spirit of the Age” is best 
expressed by David Lilienthal in his This I 
Do Believe. 


IN HIS “THE FRENCH LITERARY 
Scene” Henri Peyre does for current French 
literature what Schrieftgiesser does for 
American. Peyre, however, takes one, not 
for an omnibus ride down publishers’ row, 
but for a beautifully paced canter through 
(metaphorically) the Bois de Boulogne. 
French writing generally has been gloomy, 
its authors obsessed with themes of violence, 
ugliness, and hatred. But Peyre thinks that 
the average French novelist is too intelligent 
to believe in the characters he sketches. He’s 
just so busy mixing his colors that he forgets 
to be moved and to move us. In France, as 
in Great Britain, and perhaps even in Amer- 
ica, “the novel is passing through one of its 
periodic phases of weakness.” Sartre is still 
the most important writer of the day, and 
Peyre considers the third volume of his fic- 
tional saga La Mort dans l’dme the best he 
has yet achieved. He is “the Voltaire of the 
century, and, like Voltaire, he lacks poetry.” 
Three other genuine artists have appeared: 
Maurice Druon (Les grundes familles), 
Hervé Bazin (Vipére au poing), and Virgil 
Gheorghin (La vingt-cinguiéme heure). De- 
spite the pessimism and coarseness of this 
and much recent writing, there lurks behind 
these writings, Peyre thinks, “a desperate 
search for greater sincerity.” Peyre’s essay 
appears in the winter Yale Review. 
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“LIBERAL JOURNALISM: A DIAG- 
nosis” by George Soule also appears in the 
winter Yale Review. The case for liberal jour- 
nalism is always urgent, perhaps never more 
so than now. Soule first analyzes the nature 
and the qualities which distinguish a liberal 
person. From this he goes on to analyze the 
nature of a liberal journal. To summarize a 
long and provocative discussion, Soule 
points out that, just as a liberal person is 
likely to be cantankerous, individualistic, 
stimulative, so is a liberal paper. It may 
never have a large circulation and is un- 
likely to have majority support, but if it can 
do its particular job well it will make its 
mark upon a considerable number of think- 
ing individuals and so serve its purpose. He 
cites as good examples of such journals in 
Britain the Manchester Guardian and the 
Economist, and he suggests that the United 
States needs similar publications which we 
now lack. 


THE DECEMBER ISSUE OF THE 
British Horizon, edited by Cyril Connolly, 
is a special number commemorating the 
tenth year of its existence. Publication will 
then cease for a year but will be resumed if 
conditions improve. In announcing suspen- 
sion of publication, Connolly remarks edi- 
torially that the demand for the magazine 
has been declining in England and that it 
has been the increasing demand in America 
which had saved the magazine for some time 
past. He then continues sadly that there are 
today hardly any short-story writers, poets, 
or essayists in England but that he had 
found many young, good, new short-story 
writers in America. 


BRITISH LIFE AND LETTERS FOR 
December is devoted to modern Persian 
writers. It includes an introductory essay by 
H. D. G. Law, an essay on modern Persian 
poetry by A. J. Asberry, and examples of 
contemporary Persian prose and poetry. 
The series of special numbers of Life and 
Letters during the past year, which have 
been concerned with the contemporary lit- 
erature of several different countries, pre- 
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sents good examples of the “ ‘Interpenetra- 
tion’ of Literatures” discussed by Germaine 
Brée in the December Modern Language 
Journal. A similar type of thing is being 
done, she reports, in the French LA ge 
nouveau and by periodicals of other coun- 
tries. Actually the literatures are not inter- 
penetrating, but in these countries there is 
an avid and a conscious search far afield, but 
in the contemporary field, for materials 
which are frequently juxtaposed for very 
little reason. The important thing is that 
there is very evident a desire for a kind of 
universal conversation through the medium 
of literature, coming from all parts of the 
globe, and this international interchange of 
literature, Miss Brée feels, is one of the 
greatest forces abroad today. 


A MEMOIR OF JAMES JOYCE PY HIS 
brother, Stanislaus Joyce, appears in the 
winter Hudson Review. The fraternal rela- 
tionship was obviously not too sympathet- 
ic, but the memoir is important because 
it was written by one who knew Joyce well 
and who records much of interest about the 
author’s relations with his contemporaries 
and about his work. 


IN “OUR COUSIN, MR. POE” IN THE 
December Partisan Review, Allen Tate re- 
values the work of Edgar Allan Poe, par- 
ticularly The Fall of the House of Usher. In 
Poe’s use of a strange fire as his leading sym- 
bol, in his adaptation of the universal legend 
of the vampire, in his employment of thick 
encrustations of Gothic décor, and in many 
other things, Tate sees Poe as “the con- 
scious artist of an intensity which lacked 
moral perspective.” In the history of moral 
imagination in the nineteenth century, he 
thinks, Poe occupies a special place, because 
no other writer in England or the United 
States, or perhaps even France, ‘“‘went so far 
as Poe in his vision of dehumanized man.” 


“CONTEMPORARY POETRY: FAIL- 
ure and Achievement,” appearing in the 
autumn issue of English (British), is a well- 
written evaluation of modern poetry. The 
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writer, Peter Leyland, sums up the last 
quarter-century as a period of minor 
achievement in verse and then devotes the 
bulk of his article to discussing the short- 
comings which prevent major achievement 
in today’s poetry. 

Among the important influences upon 
modern poets are listed symbolism, the re- 
turn to virile metaphysical imagery, the new 
catholicity of diction, the new freedom of 
form, and the shift in poetic focus from 
ideology to individual problems. Much of 
what is good in modern poetry has resulted 
from these influences; but, on the other 
hand, these influences themselves have 
largely resulted in verse which Leyland 
labels “minor.” 

The shortcomings of contemporary verse 
center around its lack of music, its obscu- 
rity, its pursuit of originality, its highly sub- 
jective character, its preoccupation with 
imagery, and its narrowness of outlook. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE TEACHERS 
who think they have problems should read 
the annual report for the year 1946 of the 
dean of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of the Philippines published in 
this winter’s issue of the Pacific Spectator. 
The dean is Leopoldo Bancain Uichanco, 
who, with a literary style unusual for a col- 
lege dean, recounts a vivid story of educa- 
tion under the Japanese occupation. 


THAT STUDENTS WHO ATTEND 
college can read faster and understand more 
of what they read after college training was 
disclosed in a survey recently conducted by 
the Iowa State Teachers College. Women 
students lead in acquiring new words, but 
the men surpass the women in the gain in 
ability to read and understand what they 
read. Although the students don’t increase 
in “smartness,” they do increase their power 
to use the intelligence they have. By con- 
trast to this encouraging news, however, a 
strong indictment of college composition 
courses was made last month at Cincinnati 
at the annual convention of the American 
Business Writing Association by Professor 
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Edward J. Kilduff of New York University’s 
School of Commerce, Accounts, and Fi- 
nance. AS reported in the New York Times, 
Kilduff charged that the style of English 
composition taught today in many colleges 
is “out of date,” that it is a literary style 
based to a large extent on the styles of 
British authors of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, and that it is taught on the 
false assumption that many students will 
become novelists, poets, and essayists. We 
hope he is wrong. 


THOSE OF US WHO ARE CONCERNED 
about teacher supply will be cheered by the 
news from Smith College, Northampton, 
Massachusetts, which reports that one-fifth 
of the senior class has designated teaching 
as the first choice for a post-college career. 


THE PROPER EDUCATION FOR 
women seems lately to have been absorbing 
considerable anxious male thought. A recent 
meditation on the subject is contributed to 
the January Aflantic Monthly by Lynn 
White, Jr., president of Mills College, who 
is an ardent advocate of more practical edu- 
cation for women His article is entitled 
“Fair, Fat, and Fifty,” and his concern here 
is for the woman who has reached middle 
life and whose children have left home He 
thinks one of the most senseless wastes in 
American life is the present waste of the 
energy and intelligence of these women. 
“The physicians have increased the mere 
quantity of a woman’s life,” he says. “It is 
the task of educators to improve the quali- 
ty of the latter part of it.” He feels that the 
colleges have neglected all women as women 
and that higher education for women will 
not improve unless there is a spiritual educa- 
tion led by the women which will insist on an 
education which will affirm rather than re- 
pudiate femininity. Many of the suggestions 
he offers as substitutes for busywork for 
women in the forties are perfectly sound. 
What he apparently seems unconscious of is 
that thousands of women reared on a liberal 
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arts education have long been practicing 
what he preaches! His fallacy is that he 
lumps all women together and then gener- 
alizes on the sex. 

That the women may very well be getting 
the situation in hand on their own terms is 
indicated by Dean Bernice Brown Cronk- 
hite of Radcliffe College in her annval 
Christmas letter to alumnae members of the 
graduate school: 


An increase in the number of married gradu- 
ate students has been noticeable during the last 
few years. Ten years ago 17 per cent were mar- 
ried, today, 38 per cent, and of these many have 
from one to three children. This can be ex- 
plained partly by the higher marriage rate 
which affected all young people during the war. 
I am inclined to believe however, that it is not 
a temporary change but a reflection of a new at- 
titude toward combining marriage with study 
and with paid employment. When graduate 
schools first admitted women, the students who 
entered did so in order to secure training for a 
specific profession, eight times out of ten for 
college teaching. Matrimony was hardly con- 
sidered. Society expected celibacy of women 
professors, research workers, college administra- 
tors; young women believed they must choose 
between such a position and marriage. The 
number who married after leaving graduate 
school was small; the number who entered with 
a husband and children, negligible. We now see 
coming forward a group of able young women 
who intend to combine advanced study and, 
later, full-time or part-time paid professional 
employment with the responsibilities of home 
and family. Their problems, especially in this 
servantless day, are formidable. They can suc- 
ceed only if they have strong character, good 
health, superior professional training, and a co- 
operative husband. 


From the point of view of the college 
English teacher a less happy note is struck 
by Dean Cronkhite when she reports in the 
same letter that, of the twenty-seven Doctor - 
of Philosophy degrees conferred by Rad- 
cliffe last June, only three were in the hu- 
manities (two in English), indicating a shift- 
ing of the majority of Ph.D. fields from the 
humanities, previously the most popular 
field, to the social sciences. 
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New 


SCIENTIFIC RHETORIC 
POPULARIZED 


In his new book Professor Rudolf Flesch 
resumes his campaign to make readable 
writing the prose of the land." Six years ago 
the entire printing of his Teachers College 
dissertation Marks of a Readable Style was 
sold out. Popularized as The Art of Plain 
Talk, the book sold more than fifty thousand 
copies. The present work is broader in scope, 
surer in method, and more irresistibly read- 
able. 

Flesch has done what every thoughtful 
teacher has hoped would be done. He has 
subjected the writing process to scientific 
and statistical analysis in order to test the 
validity of the time-honored precepts of 
rhetoric and composition. Many of them no 
longer hold water. Earlier investigators had 
worked out usable formulas for checking the 


readability of children’s books. Flesch, en- 


couraged by Lyman Bryson and Irving 
Lorge, set out to devise an effective yard- 
stick for adult reading material. In its pres- 
ent form his calculus produces two scores: 
one for “human interest,” the other for 
“reading ease.” By using specific rhetorical 
techniques, a writer can readily raise his 
scores and predict the readability of his 
product. 

The executive editor of the Associated 
Press says that Flesch’s ideas “have played 
a major part in lifting writing habits out of 
some of their oldest ruts” in the three great 
mass media: newspapers, magazines, radio. 
Obviously, no teacher of writing can afford 
to ignore the implications of this develop- 
ment. 

Of most immediate interest to English 
teachers is his forthright chapter on usage, 
“Did Shakespeare Make Mistakes in Eng- 
lish?” He has hurried along the trail blazed 


* The Art of Readable Writing. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1949. Pp. 237. $3.00. 
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by the Sterling Leonard monograph, pub- 
lished seventeen years ago by the National 
Council of Teachers of English, and has 
overtaken the most advanced positions of 
academic authorities, arguing that even 
they tend to flinch in the presence of linguis- 
tic reality. But Flesch is right in aiming his 
chief effort at writers in the business and 
professional world, for the recent Harper’s 
article shows that it is that world which 
most honors grammatical superstitions. 
Only recently one of the national press serv- 
ices still thought that a professor’s opinion 
on split infinitives and the “It is me” con- 
struciion was spot news. 

Flesch recapitulates the “brass tacks” of 
readable writing in chapter xiii, “R for 
Readability.” Know your audience, he says; 
search for human interest touches when col- 
lecting material; let the stuff incubate; focus 
the piece uponan idea ora slant; use plenty of 
narrative and dramatic dialogue; junk the 
periodic sentence and limber up your style 
with loose sentences; stick to short sentences 
or series of short clauses; throw away Ro- 
get’s Thesaurus and hunt for simple root 
words in Thorndike’s Century Senior Dic- 
tionary; and put your faith in verbs. Ab- 
stract ideas that cannot be simplified in 
words must be made intelligible by apt il- 
lustration and analogy. So summarized, the 
advice seems familiar. It is implemented, 
however, by novel and scientifically tested 
methods. 

Tn all this counsel the good Doctor seems 
on the side of common sense and the angels, 
the progressive angels at any rate. If he can 
deliver us from gobbledygook, federalese, 
the sour jargoning of educational text- 
books, and verbal obscurity in all its Pro- 
tean forms, he deserves our gratitude for- 
ever. Unhappily, his breezy venture into 
scientific rhetoric trails a cloud of rather 
dubious rhetorical practices. Although early 
in the book he cautions the writer not to 
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debase his subject or message but merely to 
express it in popular form, the main drift of 
his readable guide is amoral. Again and 
again one detects how these sure-fire devices 
lead to half-truths, misleading exaggera- 
tions, and oversimplifications. 

For example, he cites the success of a 
writer who dramatized his plea for a change 
in the federal tax law by the sensational 
charge that the law made divorce cheaper 
than marriage because married couples in 
three community property states had a 
striking tax advantage. The proposal was 
certainly readable, but it shrewdly con- 
cealed the unfair working of the tax advan- 
tage by making the apparently democratic 
proposal that the advantage be extended to 
all married couples. Wealthy taxpayers, al- 
lowed to split their income with their wives, 
profited enormously. Flesch seems unaware, 
or chooses to ignore, how the clever rhetori- 
cian persuades the reader to confuse himself 
by accepting words for things. 

In his own presentation Flesch yields to 
temptation. He uses Aristotle as a whipping 
boy in the very first chapter, thus capturing 
the reader’s attention. He spurns the out- 
worn legacy of “unity, coherence, and em- 
phasis’’; but it is not long before Aristotle is 
grudgingly welcomed back and his principles 
are shown hard at work, though under more 
up-to-date names. 

To the teacher familiar with the wide- 
spread abuses condemned by the President’s 
Commission on Freedom of the Press and 
with the ubiquitous clamor of high-pressure 
advertising, Dr. Flesch’s book seems de- 
signed to make the job of intelligent reading 
and listening harder than ever. If the “bread 
and butter” writers who staff the media of 
mass communications do not yet know what 
song the sirens sang, Dr. Flesch’s ingenious 
book will teach them. 

ERNEST SAMUELS 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


A BOUNTEOUS ANTHOLOGY 


It is a far cry from the single-volume sur- 
vey of English literature of twenty years or 
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so ago to the two very substantial volumes 
of Twelve Hundred Y ears. The change in size 
represents, moreover, a very healthy de- 
velopment in the attitude toward this kind 
of anthology. In the earlier volumes de- 
signed for surveys of English literature the 
tendency was usually to present brief selec- 
tions from many works, many of them frag- 
ments that gave little real conception of 
the whole; in these two volumes a con- 
scious effort has been made to give complete 
texts wherever possible and, where that can- 
not be done, to present selections substan- 
tial enough to give the student a reasonably 
good idea of the nature of the whole work 
from which the excerpts have been lifted. So 
the volume contains all of Edward II, The 
Shoemakers Holiday, The Way of the World, 
The Rivals, and The Importance of Being 
Earnest. There is the usual generous selec- 
tion, too, of shorter poems, ranging all the 
way from “‘The Song of Deor” and other ex- 
amples of Old English verse to four poems 
by Kipling. In addition there are lengthy se- 
lections from Chaucer (The Prologue, the 
Prioress’, Nun’s Priest’s, Physician’s, Par- 
doner’s, and Friar’s tales), the first and the 
eleventh cantos of The Faerie Queene, rather 
substantial passages from Past and Present, 
from Macaulay’s History of England, etc. In 
no case, I think, is a selection so torn from 
its context as to be only puzzling to the per- 
son not familiar with the whole work. In line 
with current tendencies, social literature is 
well represented. 

Each of the periods is introduced by a 
discussion of the important characteristics 
of the period, with some mention of social 
and general cultural problems as well as a 
discussion of the chief literary currents. 
These tend to be fuller and better written 
for the earlier periods (the Middle Ages, the 
Renaissance, and classicism) than for the 
later ones. For each author there is a sub- 
stantial headnote outlining his life, discuss- 


t Twelve Hundred Years: The Literature of England. 
Edited by William G. Crain, Wilbur G. Gaffney, 
Don M. Wolfe, and Jerome H. Buckley. Harrisburg 
and New York: Stackpole & Heck, Inc., 1948-49. 
Pp. xiv-+980; xvi-+973. $4.00 each vol. 
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ing critically his major interests and ideas, 
with a brief, well-selected bibliography ap- 
pended. 

The volumes are illustrated by sixty-two 
plates, with as many as four pictures to a 
plate, ranging all the way from the usual pic- 
tures of poets or a reproduction of the orig- 
inal Pickwick cover to fresh views of British 
countryside and reproductions of some of 
Blake’s engravings. 

Professor Ralph Gordon, in an appendix 
on “English Rhythm and Tone Quality,” 
has gone beyond the mere definition of the 
various types of verse and has discussed suc- 
cinctly the characteristics of prose rhythm 
and the fundamentals of tone quality. Such 
subtle matters cannot be exhausted in brief 
treatment, but the author has given a good 
basis from which student and instructor can 
work with the texts in hand to develop a 
richer awareness of these resources in Eng- 
lish literature. 

This is an excellent anthology, but it is 
open to the inevitable and perhaps unavoid- 
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able objection to such a work. Each volume 
has almost a thousand double-columned 
pages of substantial stock; as a result it is 
bulky and heavy. It is simply not a com- 
fortable volume to read in spite of the excel- 
lent type, well leaded and well spaced. Se- 
lections from the work of 135 authors are 
included, enough to give a rich sampling of 
the total resources of English literature, but 
also enough unless most skilfully presented 
and treated in class to prove confusing to the 
undergraduate student. It is to be hoped 
that more and more frequently excellent col- 
lections, such as this on the whole is, will be 
used not in introductory courses in litera- 
ture but for the senior student who has al- 
ready had experience with literature and is 
now ready for an over-all view, with all the 
works that he knows put in such perspective 
as these two volumes offer. 


J. W. ASHTON 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


Brief Reviews 
Professional 


COMMUNICATION IN GENERAL EDU- 
CATION. Edited by Eart James Mc- 
GRaTH. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown 
Co. Pp. 244. Paper. $3.00. 

The bulk of the book is composed of descrip- 
tions of the communications programs at Iowa, 
Minnesota, Michigan State College, Drake 
University, University of Illinois, Florida State 
University, Purdue, University of Florida, and 
Colgate. There is an introductory chapter by 
Lennox Grey, defining “symbol” and “sign,” 
and seven other discursive chapters, including 
one on graduate training for teachers of com- 
munication by Porter Perrin, and the final 
“Self-realization, Communication, and Aes- 
thetic Experience,” by Francis Shoemaker. 
Commissioner McGrath supplies the Preface. 


SELECTED WRITINGS OF LOUISE 
POUND. University of Nebraska Press. 


Pp. 365. $5.50. 


This is really a thrilling and inspiring book 
for the teacher of English. In a sense it is an in- 
tellectual biography of a pioneer woman educa- 
tor, who conducted her major exploits in the 
field of English studies. Dr. Pound has taught 
steadily at the University of Nebraska for half 
a century. She has been always the teacher, 
first, rather than the writer; but even this very 
eclectic anthology of her writings shows the 
broad sweep of her erudition and her sympa- 
thies. The articles here presented are divided 
into six sections: literary, linguistic, vocabulary 
and diction, folklore, educational, and miscel- 
laneous. 


HALF A HUNDRED THRALLS TO FAUST. 
By ApotrH INGRAM FRANTZ. With a Fore- 
word by Cart F. ScurEIBER. University of 
North Carolina Press. Pp. 315. $4.00. 

Since 1823 there have been 48 complete 
translations of Goethe’s Faust and 249 editions 
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of one or both parts. Dr. Frantz discusses the 
men and women who have translated Faust, 
their motives, preparations, and theories of 
translation. This last is perhaps the most inter- 
esting and, as Professor Carl Schreiber, who 
contributes the Foreword, writes, “should lead 
to a thorough re-evaluation of the aims and pur- 
poses of translation.” 


THE LIFE RECORDS OF JOHN MILTON. 
Vol. I. By J. Mtrron Frencu. Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 446. $5.00. 


The first of four volumes. This one covers the 
years from 1608 to 1639. It is not a biography 
but a sourcebook designed to provide a day-by- 
day guide to the known facts of the poet’s life. 
French presents the records in strictly chrono- 
logical order and lets them speak for themselves. 


THE DREAM IN GERHART HAUPT- 
MANN. By Joun Jacos WEIsERT. King’s 
Crown Press. Pp. 120. Paper. $2.25. 


The author traces the development of Haupt- 
mann’s interest in dream phenomena and evalu- 
ates the importance of dream experiences in the 
dramatist’s life and works. Apparently Haupt- 
mann’s creative powers were considerably influ- 
enced by them. 


PROJECTS IN LISTENING: REPORTS OF 
CLASSROOM RESEARCH ACTIVITIES. 
Phoenix Union High Schools and Phoenix 
College. Pp. 52. $0.25. (Mimeographed.) 


Eight teachers, stimulated by curriculum con- 
sultant Alexander Frazier, experimented in dif- 
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ferent ways. All had in mind three i; pes of lis- 
tening: appreciative, critical, and responsive. 
The titles of the reports are: “What Kinds of 
Formal Listening Experiences Can We Justi- 
fy?” “How Can We Evaluate Experiences in 
Appreciative Listening?” “What Do Students 
Gain from Listening to a Discussion of Group 
Reading?” “‘What Can Students Learn by Lis- 
tening to Each Other?” “What Do We Learn by 
Listening to People?” “What Do Students Lis- 
ten to and Remember?” and “What Kinds of 
Listening Experiences Do Students Have?” 


A WORD GEOGRAPHY OF THE EASTERN 
UNITED STATES. By Hans. Kuratu. 
University of Michigan Press. Pp. 251. $4.00. 


A careful study based upon the collections of 
the Linguistic Atlas (only the New England sec- 
tion of which has been published). It covers lo- 
cal variations in vocabulary only. It stresses 
settlement and trade intercourse as determi- 
nants of vocabulary. Two-thirds of the volume 
is devoted to full-page linguistic maps, with dis- 
tinguishable areas outlined. 


DIPHTHONGS IN AMERICAN SPEECH. 
By GeorGE Wuitinc Hrsaitt. Published by 
the author (Columbia College, Columbia 
University, New York 27). 

A study of the duration of diphthongs in the 
oral reading of “Arthur, the Rat” by 210 male 
undergraduates, chiefly New Yorkers. Of the 
five diphthongs studied—, ou (as in owé), oi, a, 
and o—oi was slightly longer than the others. 
Position in the word did not affect duration. 
Stressed diphthongs were longer than those un- 
stressed. Some of the findings were unexpected. 


College Teaching Materials 


SIX PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
by G. B. Harrison. Harcourt, Brace. Pp. 
252. Paper. $1.75. 

The plays are Romeo and Juliet, Henry the 
Fourth, Part I, Twelfth Night, Hamlet, Othello, 
The Tempest. The selection was made partly be- 
cause of the special intrinsic qualities of each 
play and partly because of the great unanimity 
among the teachers asked to make their own 
choice. The texts and notes are carried over in- 
tact from Professor Harrison’s Shakespeare: 
Major Plays and Sonnets, published in 1948. 
The notes have all been made with the under- 


graduate in mind and are pitched to the com- 
prehension of the amateur. 


JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by Joun Dover 
Witson. Cambridge University Press. Pp. 
219. $3.00. 

The twenty-third volume of the New Shake- 
speare. The stage history is by C. B. Young, and 
the notes and glossary are full. 


THE BIGGEST THIEF IN TOWN. By 
Datton Trumspo; HOPE IS THE THING 
WITH FEATHERS AND TWO OTHER 
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SHORT PLAYS. By RicuHarp Harriry. Pre- 
face by Eppre Dow.tnc; SKIPPER NEXT 
TO GOD. By Jan De Hartoc; TIME FOR 
ELIZABETH. By NorMan KrasNa and 
GroucHo Marx. Dramatists Play Service. 
Each $0.85. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE. By Joun HENRY NEWMAN. 
Edited by CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD. 
Longmans, Green. Pp. 456. $3.50. 


This is the sixth volume in a new edition is- 
sued by Longmans, Green, publisher to New- 
man in his lifetime. It was undertaken because 
of urgent demand and because the fire which 
swept Paternoster Row in the bombings of 
1940-41 caused the destruction of the entire 
stock of. Newman volumes then on hand. 


LEAVES OF GRASS, AND SELECTED 
PROSE. By Watt Wutrmay. Introduction 
by ScuLLEY BrapLey. Rinehart. Pp. 568. 
Paper. $0.75. 

Another of the well-edited, well-printed, in- 
expensive Rinehart editions. 
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THE ROMANTIC TRIUMPH. Edited by 
TREMAINE McDoweE Lt. Rev. ed. Macmillan. 
Pp. 955. $3.50. 

An anthology of American literature from 
1830 to 1860, expanded from the original edition 
but organized after the same pattern and ac- 
cording to the same principles. New reading 
have been added to supply a more extensive 
treatment of three topics: literary techniques, 
American ideas, and the emergence of the West. 
Notes and annotations are also somewhat ex- 
panded. 


CONTEMPORARY TRENDS SINCE 1900. 
Edited by Joun HerBert NELSON and 
Oscar CARGHILL. Rev. ed. Macmillan. Pp. 
1263. 

The materials are organized to stress the sig- 
nificant intellectual currents of the past which 
support and propagate literary art. The writers 
are grouped according to what appear to be 
their dominant attitudes and ideas. The cate- 
gories into which they are divided are: the 
naturalists, the primitivists, the intelligentsia, 
the symbolists, the Freudians, the collectivists, 
the conservatives, the liberals. 


Nonfiction 


THE PEABODY SISTERS OF SALEM. By 
Louise TuarpP. Little, Brown. $4.00. 


Elizabeth, founder of kindergarten in Ameri- 
ca, educator, lecturer, and editor, had a book- 
shop which was the meeting place of the great 
figures in the flowering of New England. She 
was the odd, though brilliant, sister. Mary, a 
teacher, loved and married Horace Mann. Their 
story is poignant and convincing. Sophie, young- 
est, had a talent for painting, but she married 
Nathaniel Hawthorne and mothered a family. 
They grew up in near-poverty, but the Pea- 
bodys from Salem were women of great social 
and intellectual importance. From their diaries, 
journals, and correspondence and the memories 
of descendants, Mrs. Tharp has written a fas- 
cinating study of three women and their periods. 
A few photographs and copies of paintings. 
January dual selection, Book-of-the-Month 
Club. 


THE BEST OF W. H. HUDSON. Edited by 
OpELr SHEPARD. Dutton. $4.00. 


As a lover of Hudson, whose work he came to 
know as a student in William James’s “Prin- 


ciples of Psychology” classes, Mr. Shepard 
chooses what he believes to be “some of the 
most sensitive and beautiful prose in our lan- 
guage” from some of Hudson’s less widely 
known books. “His finest passages . . . often lie 
far apart and are easily lifted out of their con- 
texts.” 


MY AMERICAN HERITAGE. Collected by 
Henry and Lucite PANNELL. Illus- 
trated by Dukes McKee. Rand 
McNally. $3.00. 


A collection of songs, poems, and speeches 
which linger in the memories of most readers. 
Everybody’s favorites. Arranged in three 
groups—“Childhood,” “Youth,” and “Ameri- 
ca.”’ Amazingly comprehensive: “Little Orphan 
Annie” to the “Gettysburg Address.’’ Most 
selections are short. An attractive, harmonious 
small black-and-white illustration on every 
page. Index of authors, first lines, and titles. 
Good paper and print. Appropriate jacket. 


THE AUTHORS’ GUILD WRITING BOOK. 
Edited by HELEN HULt. Harper. $4.00. 
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Advice on writing by such authors as John 
Hersey, Paul Gallico, Winston Churchill (“The 
Origin of Style”), Pearl Buck, James A. Miche- 
ner, etc. About 145,000 words. Should be help- 
ful. 


GOETHE AS A SCIENTIST. By Rupo.F 
Macnvs. Henry Schuman. $3.50. 


In the Foreword Professor Gunther Schmid, 
an iminent Goethe scholar, says: “This book is 
based on a course which Rudolf Magnus deliv- 
ered at Heidelberg University in 1906. It still 
ranks as the best popular treatment of its sub- 
ject.” It is highly acclaimed by leading critics as 
a wonderful picture of Goethe’s scientific ac- 
tivities—a lucid and reliable statement of 
Goethe’s work in science, comprehensive and 
penetrating; a standard work. 


THE REAL BERNARD SHAW. By Maurice 
CoLBourneE. Rev. ed. Philosophical Library. 
Pp. 342. $4.75. 


First published in 1939. About 70,000 words 
have been added. Shaw’s plays are discussed in- 
dividually in three chapters. A “Shavian An- 
nary” shows the important events of Shaw’s 
life, with chronological landmarks in the human 
activities in which Shaw took part. The first 
chapter is something of a preface in which the 
author discusses the book. Illustrated. 


A DICTIONARY OF WORD MAKERS: PEN 
PICTURES OF THE PEOPLE BEHIND 
OUR LANGUAGE. By Cectt Hunt. Philo- 
sophical Library. $3.75. 


In the Foreword the author says: “In twenty 
years of writing and work among authors I have 
heard from them and found myself using famil- 
iar literary references to persons unknown to me 
beyond that context.’’ Who, for instance, made 
current coin the words and phrases, “Hobson’s 
choice,” “the Amazons,” Babbittry,” Miss 
Nancy,” “erotic,” “the Midas touch,” “Mrs. 
Grundy,” etc.? Arranged alphabetically in dic- 
tionary form. Quite interesting. 
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MASTERPLOTS: 510 PLOTS IN STORY 
FORM FROM THE WORLD'S FINE LIT- 
ERATURE. Edited by Frank N. MAGI. 
Story editor Dayton KOHLER. 2 vols. Salem 
Press. Pp. 1148. $10.00. 


A sequence-by-sequence story of each plot. 
Preceding each story are reference data, a cri- 
tique, and a list of characters. A glance through 
the complete list of alphabetically arranged 
titles with authors on first pages of Volume I is 
very exciting. Valuable as a reference book, 
stimulating to new tastes and old memories. A 
fine idea well planned and executed. 


MY THREE YEARS IN MOSCOW. By 
LIEUTENANT GENERAL WALTER BEDELL 
Situ. Lippincott. $3.75. 


In temperate language General Smith, our 
postwar ambassador to Russia, declares his 
complete disapproval and distrust of the Rus- 
sian regime. He refuses to guess whether the 
fourteen men in the Politburo are sincere in 
their statements about us. He says the stories of 
forced labor under atrocious conditions, of po- 
lice terrorism and secret trials, of indoctrination 
of the children with hatred of all non-Commu- 
nists, are true. Because they have never experi- 
enced democracy, neither the people nor the 
rulers can comprehend what we mean by it. 


CONFLICTING PATTERNS OF THOUGHT. 
By Kart Prrpran. Public Affairs Press 
(2153 Florida Ave., Washington 8, D.C.). 
Pp. 176. $3.25. 

We are beginning to realize that internation- 
al discord is at least partly due to fundamental 
differences in thinking. Pribran argues that pat- 
terns of thinking, depending upon fundamental 
assumptions, determine social institutions—ex- 
actly the reverse of the economic determinism 
of Karl Marx. He finds in the Western world 
four basic patterns—universalistic, nominalis- 
tic, intuitional, and dialectical. The first is the 
basis for Roman Catholic authority, the third 
for Hitlerism, and the last for Bolshevism. 
(Compare General Smith’s explanation, just 
above.) 


Fiction and Poetry 


IN NOAH’S ARK. By Rumer GoppEN. Vi- 
king. $2.50. 
By the author of Black Narcissus. A story in 
verse, or near-verse, based upon the legend of 


Noah’s Ark and the Flood. Besides the animals 
who went in ‘“‘two by two,” Pegasus was a pas- 
senger. Pegasus had a strange influence upon the 
other animals, talked to them, and they talked 
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in return.... “I am poetry, my immanence 
shall shine or glimmer in your words and I shall 
make a poet of Ham.” Not so, said Ham—who 
nevertheless “saw a new heaven and a new 
earth, the root of it, the tree of life.”” Unlike any- 
thing you have read before. Read and discuss it 
with others. It is odd, lyrical at times—colloqui- 
al at times—allusive—tantalizing—but inter- 
esting always. 


THE VINTAGE. By Antuony WEstT. Hough- 
ton. $3.00. 


This novel is winner of the Houghton Mifflin 
and Eyre and Spottiswoode Fellowship awards. 
The problem of human guilt and punishment is 
the theme. A British barrister, who served on 
the British War Crimes Commission in Ger- 
many, prepared the case against a condemned 
Nazi war criminal, blew out his own brains, and 
met the Nazi in hell and purgatory. The writer 
reviews the life of the barrister before and after 
death: the life of spirit, mind, and flesh. An- 
thony West is a son of H. G. Wells. He says, “I 
wrote the book to set my mind in order.” It is 
deft and powerful and very original, but Mr. 
West has no James Branch Cabell touch. 


GENTIAN HILL. By Gounce. 

McCann. $3.50. 

The story is based upon a legend concerned 
with the Chapel of St. Michael. The French 
Revolution had cost Charles de Colbert, now 
known to the coastal villagers as the elderly 
chaplain of Torre Abbey, house, family, and 
country. He had emigrated to England, had a 
wife and child, when he accepted a position in 
Ireland. His wife and child followed in a ship 
which was wrecked. He thought both were lost. 
Chance brought him to the West Country, be- 
loved by the author. In this region of ancient 
lore and folk tales his soul found comfort and 
hope. January Literary Guild choice. 


FRANCES. By CATHERINE HUBBELL. Norton. 
$3.00. 

Frances was a lonely little girl who lived in a 
graystone house in Murray Hill. Her father was 
a prosperous lawyer, and her mother was a 
Vanderhoff. Her parents didn’t love her—in 
fact, they didn’t love anybody. Frances grew up 
in the mid-twenties. A very detailed penetrating 
study of a daughter’s chzracter development 
under a mother’s domination. Also a colorful 


re-creation of New York social life of about’ 


1925-45. 
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COMING UP FOR AIR. By GeorGE ORWELL. 

Harcourt. $3.00. 

By the author of Animal Farm and the terri- 
fying Nineteen Eighty-four. In the story of 
George Bowling we see a panorama of English 
lower- and middle-class life between 1893 and 
1938. George tells his own story: the idea came 
to him “the day I got my false teeth.” He had 
been an officer in World War I, had married and 
lived in a semidetached house, one of many on 
a street like those which “fester all over the in- 
ner-outer suburbs.” He relived the years of his 
youth in memory, then decided to return to his 
native village for a visit. Of course the changes 
shocked him. Those early years “had been good 
years to live in,” and he was bored by the pres- 
ent. Like Carl Carmer in Dark Trees to the Wind, 
he found that you “can’t go back to a time.” 


LITTLE BOY LOST. By Marcuanita LAsK1. 
Houghton. $2.75. 


By the young English author of Toasted Eng- 
lish. Hilary Wainwright, English poet, liaison 
officer to a French battalion, married Lisa, a 
French girl who was killed by the Gestapo in 
1942. A baby boy, a few days old, was lost. 
After the war closed, rumors that the boy might 
be alive reached Hilary. The story tells of his 
search for the boy. However, the real signifi- 
cance of the story lies in its psychological treat- 
ment, as Hilary has been so deeply hurt that he 
shudders at the idea of love, faith, hope again 
entering his life. Elizabeth Bowen calls it “a 
searching, revealing human experience.” A 
pathetic picture of France after the war. 


BRIDGET MALWYN. By Martin Bovyp. 

Dutton. $3.00. 

Bridget was the illegitimate daughter of an 
Irish peer. After his childless wife’s death her 
father took her into his home, “Castle Muck- 
kerry.” At fifteen her ladyship’s father died. 
Many petty hardships came to Bridget, but her 
life was never dull. Subsequent changes in for- 
tune enabled her to attain a high place in Lon- 
don society and eventually return to her old 
home, “Castle Muckkerry.”’ Intriguing charac- 
ters. Time: 1870-1946. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By CHARLES 
Dickens. Introduction by JoHN SHuck- 
BURGH. Oxford University Press. $4.50. 
“Oxford Illustrated Dickens Volume.” Six- 

teen appropriate black-and-white full-page il- 

lustrations. Well bound. Boxed. 
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OLIVER TWIST. By Cuartes Dickens. In- 
troduction by House. Oxford 
University Press. $4.50. 

“Oxford Illustrated Dickens Volume.” Twen- 
ty-four illustrations by George Cruikshank. 

Well bound. Boxed. 


STORY: THE FICTION OF THE FORTIES. 
Edited by Watt Burnett and HALLIE Bur- 
NETT. Dutton. $3.95. 

Fifty-one short stories selected as best from 
the hundreds printed in Story magazine during 
the last decade. About fifty leading writers. In- 
teresting informative Foreword. A study in 
moods, interests, and personalities and their 
expressions. 620 pages. Good paper, print, and 
binding. 


DELIGHT. By J. B. Priesttey. Harper. $2.50. 

The riches of everyday experiences—the 
little things that please us (or should please us) 
every hour—are pleasantly presented in these 
short essays. 


THE WOMEN ON THE WALL. By WALLACE 
STEGNER. Houghton. $2.75. 
By the author of Big Rock Candy Mountain. 


Eighteen short stories. Most of the stories have 
a rural setting, “possibly because I am not an 
urban animal ”’ says the author. Of wide variety 
in mood, theme, and setting. 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Emtty Bronte. 
Edited by W.SomERSET MAUGHAM. Winston. 
$3.50. 

One of the ten greatest novels of the world as 
selected and edited by W. Somerset Maugham. 


ENGLISH 


A handsome book, attractive jacket, beautiful 
illustrations in black-and-white and several in 
brilliant coloring. Good paper and print. Many 
readers will wish to own all ten. 


WAR AND PEACE. By Leo Totstovy. Edited 
by W. Somerset MAvuGHAM. Winston. $3.50. 


In keeping with Maugham’s policy, lengthy 
passages have been cut or deleted. Even so, 
there are 741 pages. The many black-and-white 
and several four-color illustrations are particu- 
larly effective and very beautiful. A volume to 
treasure. 


PATERSON (BOOK THREE). By Wriutam 
CaRLos WILLIAMS. New Directions. $4.00. 


Third section of a long poem of which two 
parts previously published have won acclaim for 
the author. Robert Lance says: “Paterson is 
Whitman’s America, grown pathetic and tragic, 
brutalized by inequality, disorganized by indus- 
trial chaos, and faced with annihilation.”” Sym- 
bolism of a high order. 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN PROSE AND PO- 
ETRY, NUMBER 11. Published by James 
Laughlin. Pp. 512. $4.50. 


A varied selection from new and experimen- 
tal fields. Contains stories poems, plays, and es- 
says by forty-five different authors; Henry Mil- 
ler, Jean Genet, Tennessee Williams, Duncan 
Phillips, Kenneth Rexroth, John Hawkes, Jorge 
Luis Borges, and contemporary Japanese poets 
are represented. A group of illustrations of the 
art of Arthur G. Dove is included. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


Harper & Brothers is pleased to announce three un- 
usually rich new books, READING DRAMA, READ- 
ING POETRY, READING FICTION, by Frep B. 
Miitett, Wesleyan University, for spring publication. 
The three books develop a method of intensive analysis 
of poems, plays, and fiction, with precise selections for 
study. For freshman and sophomore introductory litera- 
ture and composition courses. 


Reading Drama 


A collection of five one-act plays and one full-length play by contemporary 
American, British, and European writers, prefaced by five chapters explain- 
ing the elements of the technique of drama essential to analysis. The plays 
have been chosen to illustrate twentieth-century realism and the reaction 
to it in the directions of symbolism and expressionism. Each play is accom- 
panied by an extended commentary and questions for the student’s guidance. 
The book is a combination of the discussion of dramatic technique and texts. 
Among the plays are Yeats’s Cathleen m Houlthan and Schnitzler’s The Fare- 
well Supper. 


250 pages Price, $2.00 


Reading Poetry 


A collection of fifty poems—from Shakespeare to Spender, prefaced by a 
detailed account of the elements of poetic substance and form essential for a 
close reading of poetry. The poems, ranging from simple to complex, are 
grouped by type, and each group is introduced by a discussion of the type. 
Each poem is followed by questions for the guidance of the student. The 
small number of poems allows intensive reading. 


260 pages | Price, $2.00 


Reading Fiction 


Ten carefully chosen short stories by English, American, and European 
authors, with a full discussion of the elements essential to the analysis of 
fiction: substance, plot, characterization, setting, and style, with constant 
reference to classic and modern novels in illustration. There are critical 
comments and questions on each of the stories as well, with an outline for 
procedure in analysis. A statement of the substance of literature as exempli- 
fied in these books is an especially rewarding study. Among the stories selected 
are The Tone of Time, Henry James,'and Was, William Faulkner. 


269 pages Price, $2.00 


49 East 33d Street » New York 16, N.Y. 
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New textbooks for English classes 


MASTERS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
By Pochmann and Allen 


Using the masters approach, the editors of this new anthology include the 
works of only the authors of major interest to college students. This makes 
possible a wider range of selections than would be possible otherwise. Each 
period and author is introduced by a biographical and critical essay; full bibliog- 
raphies are provided. VOLUME I: Through Thoreau—$5.00. VOLUME II: From 
Whittier through Eliot—$5.00 


AMERICAN LITERATURE: A Period Anthology 


Revised Edition General Editor: Oscar Cargill 


Vol. I: THE ROOTS OF NATIONAL CULTURE. By Spiller and Blodgett. 
$3.50 

Vol. Il: THE ROMANTIC TRIUMPH. By Tremaine McDowell. $3.50 

Vol. Ill: THE RISE OF REALISM. By Louis Wann. $3.25 

Vol. IV: CONTEMPORARY TRENDS. By Nelson and Cargill. $4.25 


ENGLISH FOR COMMUNICATION 
By F. Earl Ward 


The media of communication—reading, writing, speaking, listening—are all 
integrated in this new book. Addressed to all students and presented as a vital 
part of general education, the text provides a sound and practical knowledge 
of basic communications. $3.00 


A Workxsoox 1n EnGutsn Communication, developing in detail the skills and 
usages discussed in the text, is now available. $1.75 


WRITING THE FEATURE ARTICLE 
By Walter A. Steigleman 


This new book is a general ‘‘how-to-do-it,"’ starting with the inception of an 
idea of a feature story or magazine article, and following the process until the 
finished story is sent to the market. $3.75 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
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Helpful Tools for Writing and Teaching 


WRITING YOUR POEM 
by Lawrence John Zillman 


Associate Professor of English, University of Washington 


x INTEGRATED approach to verse writing, this book offers a clear explanation of the 
elements of strength and weakness in the tools the poet uses and in the way he uses 
them. Broad in scope and up to date in approach, this book will be invaluable to anyone 
interested in writing poetry of consistently high quality—and to everyone who wishes a 
deeper, fuller understanding and appreciation of the art of poetry in general. $2.75 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


NEW COLLEGE STANDARD DICTIONARY 
Emphatype Edition 


145,000 Funk & Wagnalls-tested definitions—thousands more than any other dictionary 
in its field—make this big NEW COLLEGE STANDARD the most comprehensive col- 
lege-size dictionary available. Features Emphatype, the simplest, surest way of showing 
you how to pronounce a word—lIiterally at a glance. 1420 pages. 1000 illustrations. $5. 50 
plain, $6.00 with thumb index. 


STANDARD HANDBOOK OF 
SYNONYMS, ANTONYMS and PREPOSITIONS 


4 pms NEw, completely revised edition of this great reference book—for years a standard 
for teachers, students, speakers, authors—has been reset in new, easy-to-read typo- 
graphical form. 8,000 synonyms and 4,000 antonyms, together with the correct use of 
prepositions. Double index. $3.00 


WRITE THAT PLAY 
by Kenneth Thorpe Rowe 


Professor of Playwriting, University of Michigan 


Fy eee handbook of playwriting which will lead the aspiring dramatist step- 
by-step through the varied problems confronting him, from the finding of dramatic 
material to the production of his completed play. Covers the one-act play and the longer 
play, dramatic technique and theory, and what to do with a play after it is written. 
418 pages. $3.00 


Send for examination copies on approval 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. - 153 E. 24th St. - New York 10 
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Important reading for college English 
MODERN MINDS 


— AN ANTHOLOGY OF IDEAS — 
byJones, Ludwig,and Perry 


A recent freshman anthology that brings to the classroom a vigorous analy- 
sis of the problems your students are discussing today. Provocative selec- 
tions on modern problems and ideas in politics, education, religion, and sci- 
ence. Under six headings: The Problems of Education; Life in America; 
Gods and Machines: War and Peace; The Light Touch; Fact in Fiction. 
601 p. $3.50 
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PROBLEMS IN 
AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


by the American Studies Staff, Amherst College 


Eight volumes, representing the best of American political and economic 
writing, offer widely differing interpretations of significant episodes in 
America’s growth. The Declaration of Independence and the Constitution; 
The Turner Thesis concerning the Role of the Frontier in American History; 
Jackson versus Biddle—The Struggle over the Second Bank of the United 
States; The Transcendentalist Revolt against Materialism; Slavery as a 
Cause of the Civil War; Democracy and the Gospel of Wealth; John D. 
Rockefeller—Robber Baron or Industrial Statesman? The New Deal— 
Revolution or Evolution? 


In active preparation—new volumes on Puritanism, Causes of the Revolu- 
tion, Pragmatism, The Monopoly Problem, and Collective Bargaining. 


Ea., 100 to 125 double-column pages, paper. List price, $1.00 ea. 


D.C. Heath and Company 


285 COLUMBUS AVENUE - BOSTON 16 


